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HAVE A VERY PLEASANT ROOM TO LET, 
with board, 708 Franklin Street. MARY S. SMITH. 


ANTED.—MARCH TWENTIETH, A SUITE 

of three unfurnished rooms and private bath, in 

West Philadelphia. Board in house, or nearby. Friends’ 

family preferred. References exchanged. Address, stat- 
ing terms, H. L. KIRK, 517 Chestnut Street. 


ANTED.—A MAN (FRIEND) WISHES THE 
care of an invalid gentleman. Experience in 
mental derangement. First-rate city references. Address 
12, this Office. 
ANTED.-’ —TWO MEN , ONE TO KEEP THE 
books of a Company, the other clerical work, both 
with a view of being interested in the Company. Friends, 
or Graduates of Swarthmore, preferred. Salaries moder- 
ate. Address T. P. I., Lansdowne, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO Vv ISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
a stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 


$1.50 a day 
Tabae' FRIEN D, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Y TO MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, 
68 DA S and return, $475.00. 14 days, and 
over 2,000 miles in Mexico. This will be made a very 
desirable trip for the money. Leaving First month 31, on 
12 p.m. train, B. & O. R. R. For further information, ad- 


dress REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. 7, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

Be TORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{ €23 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practi ical Flouse and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ) pyi4. > 
Residence, 17 714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelph, Pa. 


OFFICES: 


Publisher’s Department. 





*,* “‘1 am pleased to see the clear, beautiful type with 
which the INTELLIGENCER appears on New Year's 
day,” writes a friend in New York State. “The print 
was very good before, but it is so very satisfactory now 
that it will be an added pleasure to the reading of it, 
each week. I also appreciate the Boston Binder, and 
keep one ahead all the time. Before you furnished them, 
I had all the papers bound, but the Binder is much 
cheaper and as good for all practical purposes.”’ 





*,* *‘1 did not feel as though I could afford to take the 
INTELLIGENCER any longer,” a friend writes from Ches- 
ter county, “ but I feel I cannot afford to do without it.”’ 
Certainly not. 


*,* The offer of the combination, the INTELLIGENCER, 
($2), Century Magazine, ($4), and Century Gallery of 
One Hundred Portraits, ($7.50), all for $7.50, will stand 
open a short time longer. It makes the Portraits very 
cheap indeed to any who take the INTELLIGENCER and 
also desire the Century. 


*,* We make a good start, we think, with the subscrip- 
tion list of the INTELLIGENCER for 1898. The receipt of 
new names from many directions is encouraging, and 
leads to the expectation that the circulation this year will 
exceed last and all previous years. We need not repeat 
that it is new names we especially desire, as well as re- 
newals. 





*,* Club-getters will please send us, as soon as they 
have them in hand, the new names they obtain, forward- 
ing their full list later, when ready. We can supply back 
numbers to the first of the year inclusive, and prefer to 
do so. 


*,* The average circulation of Frignps’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER for the year 1897 was 3,631 copies. The smallest 
edition a was 31550 copies. 





THE WHITTIER. 


N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZARD, Prop’s. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 





Wriuiam B. Paxson. Mau.on B. Paxson 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 

112 Custom House Place, Philad’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 
attention. 


Watches Repaired: Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 


| best work and we try to make the watches we 


mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will be held in the Central School Lec- 
ture Room, rsth and Race Streets, First month 1o, 1808, 
at 8p. m. 

PROGRAM. 
I. Curist1AN Martyrpom 1n Russia.” 
A. Comly. 
II. ExTRACTS FROM AN OLD Book: Persecution Ex- 
POSED BY JOHN WuitinG. Presented by Emma 
Speakman Webster. 


All are invited. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


Lectures— 1897-8 


Aaron M. Powell, Editor of Zhe Philan 
® thropist, will accept a 
limited number of lecture engagements. 


By Helen 


New Lecture 
“Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison.” 
Oruer Lectures: 
I. ‘‘ Wendell Phillips.” 

II. “* Whittier.” 

III. “‘ George Fox.” 

IV. “ New Glimpses in Europe.” 

V. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 

VI. “ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
VII. “ The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities Building, N. Y. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. Wiltberger, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
hes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, }>. ., 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, | 77?™<ifa/s 
Circulars on Application. 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
There are a few vacancies for children of Friends, 


(those with one parent a member are included). 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principa/. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc Anp Day Purrts oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students —— for college or bus 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa 








CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
Swarthmore 

Grammar Swarthmore, Pa. 
School 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 

Under the Care of Friends. Begins its 23d Year, Ninth 
Month 6, 1897. 

Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Departments. 
A day school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for college, busi- 
ness, or teaching. For Catalogues, address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. 
Friends’ Academy, , 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 


Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
30YS AND GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of every description 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 
316 Walnut St. STATIONERS. 


‘ 
t 


‘ 


The tender skin of in: 


fants and children 


should come in con= 


tact with only the 
purest of soaps. 


O94, percent Pure 





BIOGRAPHICAL SETH LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 


r2mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 


Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


“Very best of the kind,” 


JESUS, Essie. 
THE CARPENTER 
or NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Dreamer,’’ and 
‘“*A Child’s Religion.”’ 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 





~NEW BOOKS 


READY FOR DELIVERY. 


FIRST LESSONS IN THE HEBREW PROPHETS 


ly EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


Octavo. Cloth, Gilt. 


Price, fifty cents. 


A MAN OF PLAIN SPEECH 


Being some account of the Youth and 
Adventures of Alexander Jaffray, Member 
of the Society of Friends 

By M. E. 
Illustrated by J. Walter West. 


A delightful narrative, partly historical, illus- 
trating life among Friends in Scotland in the 
Seventeenth ( entury. — 7#e Christian. 


FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book dnd Tract Commie, 


No. 45 East Tenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Friends’ Book Association 


OF PHILADEL: HIA., 


® Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
_ Artists’ Materials, 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets. 





| HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BOOKS BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 





RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Historical Collections Relating to Gwy- 
nedd, (Pennsylvania). Second edition. 
Pp. vii. and 456. With three Etchings 
by Blanche Dillaye, and five other illus- 
trations. Price, net, $4.00. By mail, 
$4.23. 

This book, originally issued in 1884, has been long out 
of print. A second edition, limited in number, has again 
been printed from type. The work has been revised and 
expanded. The geneological chapters refer to many 


well-known families, especially Evans, Roberts, and 
Foulke 


IN PREPARATION. 

Descendants of Samuel Spencer, of Upper 
Dublin, Pennsylvania. This will be a 
volume of about 250 pages, Illustrated. 
Limited edition from the type. The 
price will be $3.00 net, with postage 
charge added if sent by mail. It is 
already partly printed, and the author 
hopes to have it ready by Fifth month 
1. The geneological details include 
many well-known families. 


The Family of William Penn, Founder of 


Pennsylvania. This is in press, and 
will be ready early in the Autumn. It 
will be the most authoritative and com- 
plete Domestic Biography of William 
Penn's ancestors and descendants. It 
will be freely illustrated. A limited 
edition from the type. 
Orders or correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
(or Gwynedd, Pa.) g21 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


First Lessons in THE Hesrew Propuets. By £a- 
ward Grubb, M. A. Price 50 cents. Mailed, 55 
cents. 

Tue Quaker Ipeat. By Francis Frith. Cloth, 60 
cents. Paper, 35 cents. 5 cents extra on each for 
postage. 


Tue Quakers. By F. Storrs Turner. 
15 cents extra for postage. 


Quaker Pictures. Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 
Price $2.00. 20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BroGRAPHICAL Serres, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Allen, John Bright, 
Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. Paper, each 27 
cents. 3 cents extra by mail. 


The above books are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 


Price, $1.75, 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
II. 


CuRIsT was anointed and sent of God, a Saviour 

to break down all rule and authority contrary 

to God in man ; for his work ts in the heart. There he 
quickens, there he raiseth, there he brings into death that 
which ts to die. Now, to feel the power that 
doth this, and to feel this wrought by the power, this is 
far beyond all talk about justification and righteousness. 

Isaac PENINGTON. 


Discouragement is an act of unbelief.— Henri A mie/. 


THE spent nerve and the lowered pulse, 
The sluggish current of the blood 

Which feels no glad abounding flow, 

No bound or joyousness, but slow, 
And, as it were, reluctantly, 

Fills the dull veins,—all these may be 
Reasons why life should not seem good. 


Happiness is an easy thing 

When summer airs fan summer skies, 
And birds in all the branches sing ; 
Or in the budding days of spring, 

When life springs up renewed and fair, 
And joy is in the very air, 

And laughter readier is than sighs. 


But in the ebb-times of the soul, 
When Hope's bright tide has turned and fied, 
Leaving bare sands and thirsting shells, 
When dried are the street water-wells, 
And leaden moments, slow with pain, 
Pass, and the wave turns not again, 
And life seems all uncomforted,— 


Then is the time of test, when Faith 
Cries to the heart which inly fails : 
‘«Courage ! nor let thy forces dim. 
Although He slay thee, trust in him 
Who giveth good and tempereth ill, 
And never fails, and never will, 
To be the refuge of his saints. 


‘« To yield to grief without a blow 
Is to doubt God : with him for guide, 
The pleasant pathway, and no less 
The hot and thorn-set wilderness, 
Alike are roads to heaven, and he, 
Even where thou waitest beside the sea, 
Can with a word recall the tide.’’ 
— Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 


THE shortness of life is bound up with its fullness. 
It is to him who is most active, always thinking, feel- 
ing, working, caring for people and for things, that 
life seems short. Strip a life empty and it will seem 
long enough.—Phillips Brooks. 


Volume LV. 
Number 2. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 8, 1898. 








INDIANS’ “ OUTING” A CENTURY AGO. 
Tue plan of placing the young Indians among white 
families, in order to learn civilized ways, is not entirely 
new, though the system, now practiced at Carlisle so 
extensively, never took very strong root until begun 
there. Just a century ago, Joseph Clark, acting for 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, went to the Indian res- 
ervation, about twenty miles west of Utica, N. Y., and 
brought to this city six girls of that tribe, who were 
placed in Friends’ families. How long they remained, 
or what was the result of the experiment, we cannot 
state. 

The plan was suggested, “in the year 1797,” by 
John Parrish, who had been active in the Indian work. 
His proposal was laid before the Yearly Meeting’s 
Indian Committee, and after consideration approved. 
The Indians (perhaps the Stockbridge band) appear 
to have been made acquainted with it and to have ap- 
proved it, a message to that effect having been sent 
by Henry Simmons. The Committee thereupon ap- 
pointed Joseph Clark and Henry Simmons to go to 
the reservation and bring the girls to Philadelphia, 
and Joseph Clark’s Diary describes, with many inter- 
esting details, his trip up and back. The original 
Diary, neatly kept, is in possession of his great grand- 
daughter, Anna Longstreth Tilney, of Philadelphia, 
who has kindly brought it to our notice. In 
‘Friends’ Miscellany,” Volume I., the Diary is given 
in part, but has been considerably compressed and 
edited. 

Joseph Clark was ateacher. He came, with his 
wife, Elizabeth, from London, England, about 1772. 
He had been a member of the Church of England, but 
joined Friends. Our friend Anna L. Tilney remarks 
the fact that the wife of our friend Joseph J. Janney, of 
Baltimore, who is so much interested in the Indian 


work, is also a great grand-daughter of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Clark. 


— Philadelphia, 16th Tenth month, 1797. 
TAKING affectionate leave of my family (having left 
this journey to the last hour) I set off for Bristol, and 
arrived there about half past 12 o’clock, in the after- 
noon; where I met with my friend Henry Simmons, 
which was very satisfactory. From thence we went 
to Trenton and Princetown, feeling myself very well. 
It being about sunset, and my companion being 
afflicted with the ague, concluded to tarry here and 
not travel in the night season, as there was time suffi- 
cient to reach New York by the next evening. Here 
we were furnished with a private room, which was 
agreeable. 

17th—A white frost this morning. Travelled 10 
miles to Brunswick to breakfast. Notwithstanding 
the goodness of the roads and pleasantness of the 
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country, I felt my mind so bound to the present con- 
cern that I took little notice of these things as I passed 
along. The request of Jacob has frequently taken 
hold of my mind since I left my habitation. We got 
safe to New York about sunset, and were kindly re- 
ceived by our valuable friend Edmond Pryor. My 
companion ill with the ague. 

18th.—Fine morning. John Marsaillac came and 
breakfasted with us, and expressed great satisfaction 
in reading the letters which I brought him, viz.: one 
from his wife, and another from William Savery, who 
were both in Europe. John Marsaillac, having just 
returned from Oneida, informed us that the yellow 
fever was among the natives. This morning I went 
to meeting, which was large, and being their prepara- 
tive meeting I stayed, and several pertinent remarks 
were made on a case that came before the meeting. 
Dined with Thomas Eddes and family, whose wife is 
a serious improving woman, singularly kind to my 
sick companion, and one who labored to run her own 
house well, having her children in much subjection. 

19th.—A fine clear morning. Having procured 
(as per order) the goods for our Indian girls, clothing, 
etc., we engaged a vessel bound to Poughkeepsie, un- 
der the command of Captain North. Several friends 
came to see us, fully approving of our engagements, 
which seemed pleasant, but the Lord must be our de- 
pendence. 

20oth—My companion still afflicted. Hannah 
Eddy read the letter she drew up for Catherine Solo- 
mon, an Indian, which we thought well adapted. Not- 
withstanding this family enjoying all the comforts of 
life, they have a portion of bitterness therein, for their 
son, a youth of sixteen years of age, and promising 
future comfort, having bestowed on him a considera- 
ble education, was four years ago taken ill with the 
scarlet fever, and in this condition he lost his hearing, 
and every effort has proved in vain for his recovery. 
He very rarely speaks, and when he does his articula- 
tion is scarcely in‘elligible. Thomas Eddy received a 
letter from Jacob Taylor, giving an account of the 
yellow fever taking off some of the Oneida Indians. 

21st.—Left New York and many kind friends for 
Poughkeepsie, having on board 46 passengers and 3 
children, some of the passengers being full of idle 
conversation. In order to prevent it spreading I 
handed to some of the most sober some religious 
books, called The Power of Religion on the Mind. 
These books claimed the attention of many. My com- 
panion continues ill. ; 

22d.—Rainy weather. Came near forty miles in 
the night, having made many tacks on account of al- 
most head winds. This was a day of exercise on many 
accounts. Arrived in the night at Poughkeepsie. 

23d.—Fine clear morning, rode 22 miles to break- 
fast, through a country variegated with hills and 
mountains. The latter seem to reach the clouds, the 
North River running between them. The inhabitants 
were gathering their apples, of which there seemed 
a great plenty. Many small houses here are plastered 
with clay, and the fences next the road were generally 


of stone. Being up on the hills, and viewing a vast 
extensive country, the expressions of David often en- 
tered my mind: “ The cattle of a thousand hills are 
thine "—the Lord’s. Travelled 64 miles to-day, and 
being thus far preserved on our journey is cause of 
thankfulness. 

24th.—A fine clear morning. Rode with a mem- 
ber of Congress, and a person who had been a Con- 
tinental officer, being the only passengers. Not- 
withstanding our business they much approved of the 
conduct of Friends. We at length arrived at Albany, 
and breakfasted at our friend Peter Field’s. From 
here we took our passage for Schenectady, and lodged 
at one Guilbert’s, who were remarkably obliging. It 
being cold, and having a comfortable fire in a private 
room, it would have been agreeable to have enjoyed 
it, and wrote a few lines, but this Continental officer, 
before mentioned, coming in, and speaking so much 
in favor of our engagement, I presently withdrew to 
bed, two or three hours before the usual time, desir- 
ing to have my dependence on Him who is far super- 
ior to the praise of man. 

25thA clear cold morning. My companion 
afflicted with the ague. I am, through favor of the 
great Physician, in good health. The roads are rough, 
and hills on one side, the fine meadows and Mohawk 
River on the other, then ascending a mountain, where 
the lofty hemlocks grew among the sturdy oaks. The 
former are particularly beautiful, being always green. 
Such are the works of Providence, who not only calls 
in every place for admiration, but at all times for 
adoration. Our company, who are twelve in number, 
were quiet, which was a favor. Got in to lodge rather 
late, where a company of profane men were gathered. 
challenging each other to fight. 

26th.—Cloudy morning and windy roads; very 
plenty of fruit. The inhabitants are chiefly Germans. 
We were furnished here with a noisy, cruel, profane 
driver, who kept the horses mostly upon a gallop, but 
happily for the creatures the gears often broke, which 
gave them a little respite. We generally made a crust 
of bread suffice for dinner, to save expenses, and 
sometimes it contributed to forward our day’s journey. 
When we got within a mile of Fort Schuyler, our 
swingle-tree broke, when we had got in a hole, and by 
the pale light of the moon, we saw our disagreeable 
situation. We could not well get out, the road being 
like the bed of a river. In this juncture I had many 
cogitations, but at length concluded to walk to Fort 
Schuyler. In this attempt I got very muddy, but 
caught no cold, and some of the passengers recollect- 
ing there was a rope in the carriage, by the assistance 
of it they soon extricated themselves, and about eight 
P. M. we all arrived safe at our lodging in Utica, 
which was cause of thankfulness to the Great Preserv- 
er of men. 


27th.—Very sharp frost. Here the stages, both 
by land and water stopped, on account of winter being 
near, and the roads further forward almost impassable, 
but unexpectedly my landlord informed me he had a 
wagon and a good driver, which I readily agreed to 
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take, as delays were expensive and dangerous, winter 
just commencing. Notwithstanding we had a good 
pair of horses, and no other persons but the driver 
and ourselves, we were a day and a half nearly travel- 
ing this 21 miles, considerable part of which I walked 
upon the logs. 

28th.—A foggy, damp morning, the roads almost 
impassable, arrived at Oneida about 2 P.M., for which 
my heart felt thankful to my Great Preserver. Short- 
ly after my arrival I was taken to the house of one of 
the Chiefs of the Oneidas. His wife, being informed 
concerning my coming, she pleasantly informed me, 
by means of an interpreter, that she had seen the third 
generation. She had neither shoes nor stockings on, 
though the ground about this time was covered with 
snow six or seven inches deep. 

29th——-A snowy morning. This morning three 
surveyors called upon Jacob Taylor, one of our 
Friends, who is stationed there, for a breakfast, pro- 
vision being hard to be procured. One of them in- 
formed us that four of them were a few days past 
crossing Lake Erie, and she was the only one of the 
four who escaped, the vessel having overset. Nicholas 
Cusick, chief of the Tuscaroras, with his wife, paid us 
a visit. He is an orderly and sensible person, in good 
esteem with his Nation, being their minister and 
schoolmaster. 

30th_—Cold morning. Indian informed my friend 
that only 49 miles north the snow is three feet deep. 
Through Divine favor I feel well in health, but the 
ague continues with my companion. We had a con- 
ference with the Stockbridge and Tuscarora Indians, 
we having produced our certificates, which were read 
not only by paragraphs but by sentences and words. 
Hendrick Aupaumut was interpreter for the Stock- 
bridge, and Nicholas Cusick for the Tuscarora In- 
dians. They seemed fully satisfied with the proposals. 
At this conference some warriors from Niagara were 
present; in this conference we informed them that 
Friends had nothing but love in their hearts both to 
them and their children, and as it was their great de- 
sire we should take their children, we would do it at 
our expense—meaning Friends’—at which they ac- 
knowledged Friends’ love for them. 

(To be continued.) 





THERE is not much gain in thinking about the 
things over which one can have no control. It is 
better to leave them prayerfully with God. The man 





who tries to think of such things worries. He is 
worried about his health, and about the weather, and 
about his family, and about the wickedness of the 
world, until he has learned the lesson of prayer. Then 
he does the best he can each day, and leaves the rest 
with God.—S. S. 7imes. 


Gop knows your need. It seems to you that no | 
one can know it, it is so vast. He knows it better | 
than you do yourself. The multitude of your own | 
aspirations are not present to you, are lost to you; 
but he has caught them all.—Se/ected. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE.* 

THE biography of the author of ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ”’ was well written by her son, Charles E. Stowe, 
in her lifetime, and published in a handsome volume, 
but we have now a fuller and more complete work, in 
which the materials then used have been availed of, 
and many new letters and other material have been 
added. The editor, as she modestly terms herself, is 
the widow of the late James T. Fields, of Boston, the 
publisher, whose successors now print Mrs. Stowe’s 
books, and this biography has been prepared to 
accompany the complete edition of her works. 

‘‘ The moment has at last arrived,” says Mrs. Fields 
in her Preface, ‘when the story of Mrs. Stowe’s life 
can be given in full. The cause to which she lent 
herself is not forgotten; one by one the figures of 
those who bore a part in the great sacrifice begin to 
shine like bronze after the smelting, and stand cut in 
imperishable forms, upon the tablets of memory. 
Therefore it is fitting that one who led the vanguard, 
one who was born, nevertheless, to carry neither gun 
nor bayonet, but to bear upon her heart the burden of 
a great love for suffering men, should now herself be 
known.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s married name signifies less than that 
to which she was born, (Sixth month 14, 1811). She 
was a Beecher, descended from John, who came with 
his mother from England, 1638, and settled at New 
Haven. His descendants were always marked people, 
‘strong in spirit as well as in body, always readers 
and thinkers, always animated with love of the public 
good, and holding it predominant above private good,” 
—this last a good trait indeed. From them came in 
Revolution time John Beecher, grandfather of Harriet, 
a farmer, blacksmith, and maker of tools, a man of 
much force of character, but absent-minded, which we 
are told is a Beecher trait. ‘“* Your Aunt Esther,’ 
says Dr. [Lyman] Beecher, ‘has known him at least 
twelve times to come in from the barn, and sit down 
on a coat-pocket full of eggs, jump up and say, “ Oh, 
wife!” ““Why, my dear,” she would reply, “I do 
wonder you can put eggs in your pocket after you 
have broken them so once.” ‘‘ Well,” he would say, 
‘‘T thought I should remember this time.” ’ 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, the famous “ divine,” father 
of a large family of remarkable children, including 
Henry Ward and Harriet, was the oldest child of this 
John Beecher. The latter's wife was of Scotch des- 
cent, a Lyman, “tall, well proportioned, dignified in 
her movements, fair to look upon, intelligent in con- 
versation, and in character lovely.’’ She died of con- 
sumption two days after her only child, Lyman, was 
born. ‘I wasaseven months’ child ;’’ he said, ‘and 
when the woman that attended on her saw what a 
puny thing I was, and that the mother could not live, 
she thought it useless to attempt to keep me alive. I 
was actually wrapped up and laid aside. But after 
a while, one of the women thought she would look 
and see if I was living, and finding I was, concluded 
to wash and dress me, saying, ‘It’s a pity he hadn’t 


* Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Edited by 
Annie Fields. Pp. 406. $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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died with his mother.’ So you see it was but by a 
hair's breadth I got a foothold in this world.”’ 

Yet Lyman Beecher lived to be more than eighty- 
seven years of age! 

Lyman Beecher’s first wife, (he was three 
times married), Roxana Foote, the mother of most of 
his children, including Henry Ward and Harriet, was 
a woman of fine character. Mrs. Ficlds remarks of 
the three Beecher generations, John, Lyman, and 
Henry, that “they all married women distinguished 
for intellect and character. Whatever appreciation of 
grace and refinement may have been theirs, their 
wives possessed qualities born of energy of mind and 
piety of heart.”” Harriet was hardly four years old 
when her mother died “leaving eight little children 
weeping round her bed,’’ but she considered her own 
character to have been greatly influenced by her 
memories of that excellent parent. She says (in 
passages quoted by Mrs. Fields) : 

* Although Mother’s bodily presence disappeared from our 
circle, 1 think her memory and example had more influence 
in moulding her family, in deterring from evil and inciting 
to good, than the living presence of many mothers. It was 
a memory that met us everywhere, for every person in the 
town, from the highest to the lowest, seemed to have been 
so impressed by her character and life that they constantly 
reflected some portion of it back upon us. 

‘Even our portly old black washerwoman, Candace, who 
came once a week to help off the great family wash, would 
draw us aside and, with tears in her eyes, tell us of the 
saintly virtues of our mother. 

“T recollect that at first the house was full of little works 
of ingenuity, and taste, and skill, which had been wrought by 
her hand,—furniture adorned with painting; pictures of 
birds and flowers, done with minutest skill ; fine embroidery, 
with every variety of lace and cobweb stitch; exquisite 
needle-work, which has almost passed out of memory in our 
day. I remember the bobbin and pillows with which she 
made black lace. Many little anecdotes were told me among 
her friends of her ceaseless activity and contrivance in these 
respects.” 

“There was one passage of Scripture always associated 
with her in our minds in childhood ; it was this: ‘ Ye are 
come unto Mount Zion, the city of the living God, to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of an- 
gels ; to the general assembly and Church of the first born, 
and to the spirit of just men made perfect.’ 

“We all knew that this was what our father repeated to 
her when she was dying, and we often repeated it to each 
other. It was to that we felt we must attain, though we 
scarcely knew how. In every scene of family joy or sorrow, 
or when father wished to make an appeal to our hearts, 
which he knew we could not resist, he spoke of mother. 

“| remember still the solemn impression produced on my 
mind when I was only about eight years old. I had been 
violently seized with malignant fever, and lain all 
day insensible, and father was in an agony of apprehension for 
my life. I remember waking up just as the beams of the 
setting sun were shining into the window, and hearing his 
voice in prayer by my bedside, and of his speaking of ‘her 
blessed mother who is now a saint in heaven,’ and wondering 
in my heart what that solemn appeal might mean. 

“TI think it will be the testimony of all her sons that her 
image stood between them and the temptations of youth as a 
sacred shield ; that the hope of meeting her in heaven has 
sometimes been the last strand which did not part in hours 


of fierce temptation ; and that the remembrance of her holy 
og 


ife and death was a solemn witness of the truth of religion, 
which repelled every assault of skepticism, and drew back 
the soul from every wandering to the faith in which she lived 
and died.” 





It is quite impossible for us to linger over the 
story of Harriet’s childhood. She spent much time 
with her aunt, Harriet Foote (after whom she was 
named), a ‘‘ Churchwoman,”’ who lived at Nutplains. 
She went, before she was thirteen, to the school her 
older sister, Catharine, had established at Hartford, 
(1826) and later taught there, for atime. Her father 
had then removed from Litchfield, Conn., (where, as a 
Congregational minister he had long been “ settled),”’ 
to Boston, to the charge of the Hanover Street church. 
Her health was not strong; for women, in that day, 
‘life in the open air was not thought to be necessary,”’ 
says Mrs. Fields. ‘ They were always tired from the 
ceaseless round of indoor duties and lack of true 
relaxation.”’ In 1832, Dr. Beecher removed to Cin- 
cinnati, to become president of Lane Theological 
Seminary; his family, of course, went with him. 
There Harriet lived, teaching fora time, until in 1836, 
she married Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, one of the faculty 
of the Theological Seminary. She was his second 
wife ; his first wife, Harriet Tyler, had been her inti- 
mate friend. Her married life began at Cincinnati, and 
included many trials and privations, for her hus- 
band’s means were very slender. Then they removed 
to Bowdoin College (Brunswick), Maine, where he 
had been appointed a professor, and it was here, in 
1851-52, that she wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It 
was published first, as many know, in the anti-slavery 
newspaper edited at Washington by Dr. Gamaliel 
Bailey, the National Era, and the writer of this 
notice well remembers reading parts of it in a bundle 
of carefully preserved copies of that journal. 

The publication of this world-known and epoch- 
making book was of course the great event in Mrs. 
Stowe’s life. She was a woman of great genius,—as 
this powerful story proved,—and her other books 
would have entitled her to long remembrance even if 
it had never been written. It, however, brought her 
fame, made her known to a wide circle of influential 
people, and brought her moderate wealth. Her friend, 
Mrs. John T. Howard, of Brooklyn, has written a 
most interesting account of the production of the 
story, which, though Mrs. Fields points out one or two 
discrepancies in .detail, she accepts as of entire 
accuracy in the main points. Mrs. Howard says: 


“The newspapers were then filled with accounts of the 
wonderful success of the book at home and abroad,” writes 
Mrs. Howard. ‘‘ When ready to return to her home in An- 
dover, she urged my going with her, an invitation that I 
gladly accepted. To lessen the fatigue of the long railroad 
journey, we spent one night in Hartford with Mrs. Stowe’s 
sister, Mrs. Perkins. After a pleasant evening with the fam- 
ily, we retired, sharing the same room at Mrs. Stowe’s re- 
quest. I soon disrobed and lay upon the bed, looking at 
her little childish figure gathered in a heap upon the floor as 
she sat brushing out the long curls with a thoughtful look 
upon her face, which I did not disturb by words. 

* At last she spoke, and said, ‘I have just received a 
letter from my brother Edward from Galesburg, Illinois. He 
is greatly disturbed lest all this praise and notoriety should 
induce pride and vanity, and work harm to my Christian char- 
acter.” She dropped her brush from her hand and exclaimed 
with earnestness, ‘ Dear soul, he need not be troubled. He 
doesn’t know that I did not write that book.’ ‘ What!’ said 
I,‘ you did not write “Uncle Tom” ?’ ‘No,’ she said, ‘I 
only put down what I saw.” ‘ But you have never been at 








the South, have you ?’ I asked. ‘ No,’ but it all came before 
me in visions, one after another, and I put them down in 
words.’ But being still skeptical, I said, ‘ Still you must have 
arranged the events.’ ‘No,’ said she, ‘ Your Annie reproach- 
ed me for letting Eva die. Why, I could not help it! I 
felt as badly as anyone could! It was like a death in my own 
family, and I could not write a word for two weeks after her 
death.’ ‘And did you know,’ I asked, ‘that Uncle Tom 
would die ?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ she answered, ‘I knew that he must 
die from the first, but I did not know how. When I got to 
that part of the story, I saw no more for some time. I was 
physically exhausted, too. Mr. Stowe had accepted a call 
to Andover, and had to go there to find a house for the 
tamily. 

“*He urged my going with him for the change, and I 
went. No available home could be found, and the faculty 
gave us permission to occupy a large stone building which 
had been built for a gymnasium. I had always longed to plan 
a house for myself, and we entered into the work with great 
interest. We consulted an architect, and had been with him 
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arranging the plans for rooms, pantries, and other household 
conveniences, all the morning. 

“*]T was very tired when we returned to our boarding 
house to the early mid-day dinner. After dinner we went to 
our room for rest. Mr. Stowe threw himself upon the bed ; 
I was to use the lounge ; but suddenly there arose before 
me the death scene of Uncle Tom with what led to it—and 
George’s visit to him. I sat down at the table and wrote 
nine pages of foolscap paper without pausing, except long 
enough to dip my pen into the inkstand. Just as I had fin- 
ished, Mr. Stowe awoke. “ Wife,” said he, “have not you 
lain down yet?” “ No,” I answered. “I have been writing, 
and I want you to listen to this, and see if it will do.” I 
read aloud to him with the tears flowing fast. He wept, too, 
and before I had finished, his sobs shook the bed upon which 
he was lying. He sprang up, saying, “Do! I should think 
it would do!” and folding the sheets he immediately directed 
and sent them to the publisher, without one word of correc- 
tion or revision of any kind. I have often thought,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘that if anything had happened to that package in 
going, it would not have been possible for me to have repro- 
duced it.’ 

“As I lay there and listened to this wonderful account, 
how could I help believing that God inspires His children, 
and that mighty works do still show forth themselves in 
those who are prepared to be His mediums.” 
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ground at Andover.” 





Mrs. Stowe died, as our readers will recall, at 
Hartford, on the first of the Seventh month, 1896, 
‘‘and her body was buried beside those of her husband 
and children who had preceded her, in the burial 
In her closing years, the 
powers of her mind were impaired. Like her father 
in many things, ‘the scorching fire of the brain 
seemed to devour its essence, and she endured, as he 
did before her, some years of existence, in which the 
motive power of the mind almost ceased to act. She 
became ‘like a little child,’ wandering about, pleased 
with flowers, fresh air, the sound of a piano or a 
voice singing hymns, but the busy inspiring spirit was 
asleep.” 

It should be said, in justice to Mrs. Fields, that 
she has made an admirable book. It is full.of anima- 
tion and interest—as our extracts testify—and it is 


| governed throughout by good taste and sound 


judgment. 


HISTORY AND MISSION OF FRIENDS. 

President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, spoke at 

the Fifth Baptist Church, Philadelphia, on the 19th ult., in a 
course of lectures by members of different denominations, 
his subject being the Friends. The following is a portion of 
his address: 
QUAKERISM arose in England in the midst of the 
seething religious excitement and earnestness which 
characterized the middle decades of the seventeenth 
century. ‘The country was full of warring sects. 
Catholicism lurked in the corners. The Anglican 
Church, dosely allied with the fortunes of Charles I, 
was in conflict with the more advanced Protestantism 
of the dissident bodies. At first the chief of these was 
the Presbyterian, which had carried Scotland with en- 
thusiasm and numbered its devotees by the thousands 
in England. It struck at the formalities and church 
construction of the ritualistic bodies, but demanded for 
itself a complete national organization. This was re- 
sisted by a growing party within itself, the Indepen- 
dents, finally triumphant under Oliver Cromwell, 
which, substantially agreeing with the Presbyterians 
in matter of doctrine, opposed their centralizing ten- 
dencies, asserted the independence of the local con- 
gregation, and was sure that “ new presbyter was old 
priest writ large.” 

There had also just come into being as an organized 
body the Baptists, or Anabaptists, as they were usually 
called. They agreed with the Independents in mat- 
ters of church discipline, but objected to infant bap- 
tism, urging the use of the rite to represent conscious 
admission to the Church of God. 

In addition to these there were Antinomians, who 
laid but little stress on conduct and asserted the omni- 
potence of faith. There were Fifth Monarchy Men, 
who were looking-for the speedy coming of Christ to 
inaugugate*the reign of the Saints; Seekers, who vain- 
ly tried to find in any organized body soul-satisfying 
truth, and were expecting a new and fuller revelation; 
Brownists, a company of extreme Independents; Fam- 
ilists, who taught that the Church of Christ was a pri- 
vate body apart from the world; Socinians, embracing 
various forms of anti-Trinitarianism; atheists, and 
many others. 
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These were all engaged in persistent advocacy of 
their claims, with a fervor born of a belief that all oth- 
ers were fundamentally wrong, and must be converted 
to the truth. The Bible was the great standard. The 
King James version had now permeated every corner 
of England, and men were trying every opinion by the 
meaning, obvious to them, of Scripture passages. One 
text for their purpose was as good as another, Leviti- 
cus as obligatory as John, and all were infallible and 
of universal application, while the prophecies of Dan- 
iel and Revelation opened up indefinite opportunities 
for speculation. 

Into this mass of religious discussion came, in 1648, 
a new teaching, largely eclectic in its composition, 
though probably not in its origin, but making such 
fresh combinations of doctrinal ideas as to produce a 
result in strong contrast in one or more respects with 
every religious creed in existence. 

George Fox was born 24 years before this, of poor 


but respectable parents, his father being called 
“righteous Christer,” and his mother being “ of the 
stock of the martyrs.” He was an innocent and 


thoughtful boy and young man, with a soul longing 
for peace with God and a knowledge of His will which 
he sought in vain among the neighboring clergy of 
lie was a great Bible 
reader, and as a shepherd and shoemaker meditated 
much about divine things. But the ministers he 
found “ miserable comforters, and I saw they were all 
as nothing to me; for they could not reach to my con- 
dition.” 


the various denominations. 


His Bible did not seem to give him the desired clue, 
and all was uncertainty and perplexity till, “as I had 
forsaken the priests, so I left the separate preachers 
also, and those called the most experienced people; 
for I saw that there was none among them all that 
could speak to my condition. When all my hopes in 
them and in all men were gone, so that I had nothing 
outwardly to help me, nor could I tell what to do, 
then, O, then, I heard a voice which said: ‘ There is 
one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condi- 
tion.’ And when I heard it my heart did beat for joy. 
>? Though I read the Scriptures that spoke of 
Christ and of God, yet I knew Him not but by revela- 
tion, as He who hath the key did open and as the 
Father of life drew me to His Son by His Spirit. Then 
the Lord gently led me along and let me see His love, 
which was endless and eternal, surpassing all the 
knowledge that men have in the natural state or can 
get by history or books.” This direct revelation, as he 
believed it to be, was followed by other “ openings,” 
which gradually cleared up his mind to his own sat- 
isfaction, guided him in his daily actions and preach- 
ings, and supplied him with the body of doctrine on 
which Quakerism was built. 

With intense vigor and undaunted courage he be- 
gan the delivery of his message. It was hard for the 
English world to hear it, and yet it was pressed upon 
them in the “steeple houses,” the streets, the fields 
and the dwelling places of rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, clergy and laity. To all it was the same— 
there was no doubt or question about it, all must hear 
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whether they wished or not; opposition could not 
quell it nor could power turn it aside. Immediately 
there sprang up supporters with the same spirit and 
the same message, and all England rang with the noise 
and aggressiveness of the new sect. 

What, then, were some of the distinctive doctrines 
which added so much to the confusion of the already 
distracted country? It is important for our purpose 
to consider them, for the Government of Pennsylvania 
was largely modified by their influences. 

Primarily Fox and his “ Children of Light,” as the 
early Friends called themselves (the official title after- 
wards became “ The Religious Society of Friends ”’), 
placed the principle, to which they believed they owed 
all their personal illumination of the direct revelation 
of God to the individual soul. This was “the Light 
which lighteth every man,” “ the Christ within,” “ the 
Seed of God,” “ the Holy Spirit,” “the Universal and 
Saving Grace.” They must wait and listen for this in 
fleshy stillness with hushed and attentive minds. They 
must work and preach and believe, according to Di- 
vine teaching. And if so, an answering word to the 
preaching would come in the soul similarly prepared 
to receive it. So there would be peace and order 
wherever there was free course in willing and obedient 
minds for this infallible and harmonizing spirit. “I 
saw that Christ died for all men and was a propitia- 
tion for all and enlightened all men and women 
with His Divine and saving light, and that none could 
be a true believer but who also believed in it.” 

All worship was communion with God, and all re- 
ligious work was under Divine guidance, spontaneous 
and personal. This excluded any formal ordinances, 
and when confronted with Scripture texts apparently 
enjoining them the Friends replied that they were 
relics of Jewish customs, permitted for a time, but 
nowhere made perpetually incumbent. 

It was “ opened ” to George Fox “ that being bred 
at Oxford and Cambridge was not enough to fit or 
qualify men to be ministers of Christ.” They used 
educated men and encouraged education. Thomas 
Elwood accepted his post as secretary for John Mil- 
ton, so that he could have his master’s aid in the 
study of Latin. ‘“ Nor was I rightly sensible of my 
loss therein,” he says, “ until [ came among the Quak- 
ers. But there I both saw my loss and lamented it 
and applied myself with utmost diligence at all leisure 
times to receive it; so false | found that charge to be 
which in those times was counted as a reproach upon 
the Quakers that they depised and decried all human 
learning because they denied it to be essentially neces- 
sary to a Gospel ministry; which was one of the con- 
troversies of those times.” 

But inasmuch as Divine unction was necessary and 
education only a subordinate aid, the illiterate preach- 
er with a message was ever exalted above the man 
with merely human learning and eloquence. The 
homage was paid to the message and the intellectual 
or social quality or sex of the instrument whom God 
had chosen to deliver it was of no consequence. - A 
spiritual democracy, which easily became a social and 
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political democracy, in which men and women were 
measured solely by the value and validity of their 
“ gifts,” was thus established. 


See 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
First Montu 16, 1808. 
ORDINANCES. 
GOLDEN Text.—lf the blood of goats and bulls, and the 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling them that have been defiled, 
sanctify unto the cleanness of the flesh ; how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without blemish unto God, cleanse your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God.— 
Heb. 9: 13, 14. 
Scripture Reading : 
HISTORICAL. 


No. 3. 


Hebrews g: 1-14. 


The books of Leviticus and Numbers have many 
chapters devoted to a description of the character, 
manner of preparation, and method of offering sacri- 
fices, or oblations unto the Lord. There were several 
kinds of sacrifices, some of them of animals, some of 
fruits. The most important was the burnt offering, 
which was made night and morning of each day. 
This was sometimes termed the whole offering, be- 
cause almost the whole of the animal (generally a 


lamb) was consumed upon the altar. The thought in 


the mind of the sacrificer was that God had need of 


food just as do human beings, and the burnt offering 
was a gift of food by the worshipper to God. The 


savory odor of the consumed feast was supposed to 
rise to heaven, as illustrated in Genesis 8 : 20, where 
it is said, Noah, after the subsidence of the flood, of- 


fered burnt offerings on the altar, “and the Lord 
smelled the sweet savor.” The burnt offering service 
to the Lord, continued, however, after many of the 
most enlightened Hebrews had developed spiritually 
beyond the material conception that God eats food as 
human beings do, after the Psalmist, speaking in the 
name of the Lord, declared, “ If I were hungry would 
I not tell thee? Offer unto God the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving.” 

Another form of sacrifice was what was known as 
a thank offering, which was thought to be a meal 
which the Lord and the person offering the sacrifice 
would partake together. This was therefore not 
wholly consumed on the altar. The offerer of this 
sacrifice could furnish any animal not forbidden by the 
Law, and kill it at the door of the tabernacle. 
blood and the fat were burned by the priest on the 
altar, the breast and the right shoulder were retained 
by the priest, and the rest of the animal was returned 


to the person offering the sacrifice, for himself and his | 
The mode of killing the animal and | 


family to eat. 
manner of presenting it that had to be observed as a 
religious rite, seem very strange in this age among en- 
lightened people. The purpose of the thank offering 
was only partly to return thanks, being often in large 
part for the purpose of gaining favors from the Lord. 

There was also a sin or guilt offering for the se- 
curing of God's pardon of a person who had com- 
mitted any offence against the Law. This was the 
offer of a goat or a calf, which the offender brought 
to the door of the tabernacle, putting his hand upon 
the head, confessing his sin, asking pardon, and there 
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killed, the blood sprinkled upon the altar ; the whoie 
body except the fat, which was offered to the Lord, 
was burnt outside. In all the sacrifices there was no 
idea of a reformation of human character ; it was for 
the most part the thought of the purchase of a pardon 
by the offer of gifts to the Lord. 

The observant reader of the Bible, however, will 
not fail to see evidences of the growth of a more 
spiritual conception of religion in the minds of some 
of the Hebrew people. Custom and tradition, in- 
deed, held the conscience of the Jew ina rigid thrall- 
dom that interfered greatly with the natural growth of 
his religious character. The influence of ‘‘ the weak 
and beggarly elements,” as Paul called the sacrifices, 
lasted through the centuries down to the time of 
Jesus, yet among the most enlightened thinkers the 
idea of the true sacrifice became more and more pure. 
How different is the view of Isaiah and Micah on this 
matter, from that of the author of Leviticus. ‘‘ Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord,” says the prophet 
Micah, ‘‘ and bow myself before the high God? Shall 
I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves of 
a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oil ? ; 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good : and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
When, nearly eight hundred years later, Jesus began 
his ministry, the temple service at Jerusalem still in- 


cluded the daily sacrifice, and Luke tells us that when 


Jesus was of the proper age his parents took him to 
Jerusalem to offer up the customary sacrifice, a pair 
of turtledoves, or two young pigeons.”’ The Scribes, 
who taught in the synagogues, made little account of 
the temple services, but gave more heed to the moral 


| teaching of the law, and religion of the Psalms, which 


they daily read and expounded. Jesus himself re- 


| ferred to the superiority of the moral law over the or- 


dinances of the Temple, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
particularly in Matthew 5: 23, 24, “ If therefore thou 


<3» — 


art offering thy gift at the altar, and there remember- 


| est that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 


there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first 


| be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 


thy gift.” 

The writer of Hebrews 9: 13, 14, in our Golden 
Text uses the character of Christ as a general symbol 
of sacrifice, and urges his hearers to discontinue the 
outward sacrificial practice, which he calls dead works, 
from which, having cleansed their conscience, they 
should learn to serve the living God. 

TEACHING. 


There is danger always of religious observances 
All forms of worship are liable in 
time to become dead forms. Church ordinances, in- 
tended to be but outward representations of an in- 
ternal emotion, or spiritual exercise, with many are 
believed in themselves to be modes of worship. The 
killing of animals, and the offering of their blood upon 
the altar as a sacred rite of divine worship, so long 
maintained by the Jews was not perpetuated by the 
Christians, but the idea of sharing a meal with God, 


' implied in the sacrifice, was included in the Christian 
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ceremony of Communion, in which the offering of the | 
bread and wine was made to propitiate the favor of 
God. Time has modified the idea into a more purely 
spiritual one, in which the ceremony is believed by 
the observer to be merely a type of the real com- 
munion of the human and the Divine Spirit, but the 
form is a relic of a lesser spiritual rite of the past, 
which Friends believe should be, and by them has 
been abandoned. In the silent hour of worship there 
is open for all who put themselves under the power of 
the Spirit the privilege of direct communion with God, 
just as on the plains and among the hills of Palestine, 
centuries ago, the prophet communed with Him, gain- 
ing power thus to discern the Right and proclaim the 
Truth. 
SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 
SYLLABUS FOR FIRST MONTH 9. 

Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Subject for consideration First month 9g : A Study of David 
and Solomon. Presented by Isaac H. Clothier. 

Scriptural Sources: I. Samuel 16: 31; II. Samuel 1 : 24; 
1. Kings 1: 11; I. Chron. 10: 29; II. Chron. 1: 9; Book 
of Psalms; Book of Proverbs; Song of Solomon; Ecclesi- 
astes. 

Topics for study : 1. Wherein did David differ from every 
other sovereign of ancient or modern history? 2. What was 
the essential difference between him and Saul? 3. What com- 
parison could be drawn between him and his son Solomon ? 
4. What is the especial lesson to be drawn from the life of 
Solomon ? 


REFERENCES : Encyclopedia Britannica ; Smith's Diction- 


ary of the Bible ; The Life of David MacLaren ; Kingsley's 
Sermons on David; The First Three Kings of Israel—Tuck. 


THE OXEN AT WORK IN VAN. 

The purchase of the oxen for the distressed Armenians in 
the Van district has been repeatedly referred to in the INTELLI- 
GENCER. The following interesting report, printed in Zhe 
Friend, London, of Twelfth month 10, is up to a date in the 
autumn not stated. 

IN my last report, at the end of July, I wrote that after 
distributing personally the 352 oxen brought from | 
Persia, I had begun the further purchase of cattle here | 
in Van, and that the number in hand was 204. Since 
then we have been purchasing and distributing as fast 
as it has been possible to buy. To-morrow the last 
lot of thirty leave for Gargar, a remote mountain dis- 
trict which for the next seven months will be cut off 
from us by high snow-covered passes, and where a 
small group of villages are struggling for a miserable 
existence. When these oxen have reached their des- | 
tination, the total number of oxen purchased and dis- 
tributed will be 1,205. 

I have deferred giving the method and conditions | 
on which these oxen have been given to the villages, 
lest in this land of uncertainties the experiment should | 
result in failure. But I am glad to say that the plan 
adopted has proved entirely successful thus far, and 
has been accepted by the people as the best possible 
arrangement for them. In the first place, it is clearly 
understood that the oxen are simply loaned to the 
peasants by Captain Elliot, the British Consul, for so 
long a season as he sees fit; that they are responsible 
for any injury, other than acidental, done to the oxen: 


| children? 


and that in return for the use of each ox a chap (about 
120 pounds in weight) of wheat is to be paid at the 
next harvest. If the condition of the country is fairly 
prosperous at that time we propose to sell these oxen 
to the people in the villages at-one-half their value, or 
even less. In this way we hope to secure grain and 
money enough out of this same fund to care for the 
still remaining percentage of the population which 
during the following winter must subsist on charity. 
In addition to the practical value of this method, it 
will be seen at a glance that the pernicious effect of 
pauperizing the people is thus avoided. 

It is extremely difficult to give our Western friends 
any adequate conception of the poverty which prevails 
among the Christians of this province? It is not a 
matter of degrees, since all have lost everything, ex- 
cept that in many respects the condition of the large 
once-wealthy families is more deplorable than that of 
their poorer neighbors who have always felt the pinch 
of want. The peasant here subsists on his fields, his 
cattle, and his flocks. In the mountain districts where 
fields are scarce he derives a trifling revenue from 
burning charcoal and weaving cloth. The recent 
wave of destruction stripped him of everything ex- 
cept his bare fields, which, clearly enough, are quite 
useless without seed, tools, or cattle. In returning 
from a trip the other day, I stopped at the house of a 
man who used to be the wealthiest man in the district, 
whose sheep were numbered by the thousand and cat- 
tle by the hundred, and who daily entertained a score 
or more of traveler guests at his house. A little bar- 
ley bread was all he could provide for us. His three 
brothers weré killed in the massacre, and we found 
him literally sick with despair. The evening before 
we arrived he had been obliged to entertain with sev- 
eral of his followers the very Koord who had murdered 
his brothers and desolated his home. 

It is not my object within the compass of this re- 
port to picture beyond the existing poverty the yet 
more terrible desolations of homes and villages left 
vacant by the ruthless murder of thousands of song 
and husbands, and the despairing mothers crooning 
over their naked and starving children. But let me 
ask, in the name of justice and humanity, How can 
writers on political subjects, as some have so recently 
done, seem to palliate the crime of such monstrous 


| cruelty, and to justify, even in a measure, deeds which 


bring such terrible suffering on innocent women and 
Those of us living in the country now are 
perforce silent on these themes, lest we might appear 
even to promote an agitation, which, under existing 
circumstances, is not only useless, but criminal. Our 
policy is to make the best of it, and look for a final 
solution which will bring quiet and justice to an in- 


dustrious, peace-loving, and, in the main, loyal people. 


The Armenian populated portion of the province in 
which we have given out oxen has a radius of about 
45 miles. The districts are known as Serai, Archag, 
Timar, Van, Khoshab, Haigatsor, Shahdagh, and 
Gargar; and in these eight districts we have given 
1,114 oxen to 126 villages and 13 monasteries, while 





the remaining 91 oxen have been apportioned to scat- 
tered families who stood in special need of them. We 
estimate that these cattle are bringing relief to 3,80 
families or 22,000 people; and as the amount spent is 
in round numbers £T.2,850, it will be seen that by this 
method of giving oxen an expenditure of 13 piastres 
(52 cents, or about 2 shillings) goes well toward sup- 
plying the necessary food for one individual for a year. 
Included in the above amount is a sum of 50 Turkish 
liras left in Hekiari, in charge of the Rev. Mr. Browne, 
for relief purposes among the mountain Nestorians, 
also 100 liras used to purchase seed for the destitute 
region of Shahdagh. I have left about 690 liras, which 
must be used either to save people from starvation 
this winter, or to purchase oxen in the spring for some 
villages which have not been supplied. When this 
sum is expended I will send a complete financial state- 
ment covering the whole amount contributed by the 
Westminster Fund and the Friends’ Committee. 

A word should be said here to save any misappre- 
hension as to the actual need now existing and daily 
increasing as winter approaches. The oxen pur- 
chased provide amply against the possibility of a 
famine next vear, but have contributed comparatively 
little toward the food supply for this winter. We have 
been hoping that the harvest this year would be suff- 
cient to give the poor their share, but we can no long: 
er shut our eyes to the fact that the crops are about 
one-fourth the usual average crop. This fact stands 
alone, and needs no comment. Grain of all kinds is 
already beyond the reach of the poor. and they have 
none stored for the winter. If no help comes for 
them, many of them, especially the children, already 
pale and sickly, must die. A considerable sum of 
money, if now in hand, would prevent this. We shrink 
from soliciting further from those who have already 
done so much, but the stern facts force out this ap- 
peal. The poor people, reduced to the last verge of 
poverty, bereaved of loved ones, discouraged, haunted 
by the horrible scenes of the past, still cling to their 
wretched homes, and pray earnestly tht some help 
may come. We feel sure that many who read this 
will at once respond, and do something to prevent the 
awful suffering of the coming months. Let it be re- 
membered that those who need help are mostly utter- 
ly helpless women and children. In the meantime. 
these same people send their heartfelt gratitude to all! 
those who have stood by them so constantly in theit 
dire need. 


H. M. ALLEN. 


ALL goes to show that the soul in man is not an 
organ, but animates and exercises all the organs ; is 
not a function, like the power of memory, of calcula- 
tion, of comparison, but uses these as hands and feet ; 
is not a faculty, but a light ; is not the intellect or the 
will, but the master of the intellect and the will; is 
the vast background of our being, in which they lie, 
an immensity not possessed and that cannot be pos- 
sessed. From within or from behind, a light shines 
through us upon things, and makes us aware that we 
are nothing, but the light is all —/2erson. 





| asks no reward for thus being ; 


| being, rather than of one’s saying or doing 
| ter is impressive and contagious.” 
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Liarper’s Bazar. 


HE was wise who wrote : * Half the sting of poverty 
or of small means is gone when one keeps house for 
one’s own comfort, and not for the comment of one’s 
neighbors.” 

Deny it as we will, few of us have the moral force 
to set up a standard of our own, based upon our own 
incomes and our own particular home environment. 
We commit the folly of regulating our expenses by 
the income of some one else. If the Browns across 
the street hang up expensive lace curtains, we are dis- 
contented until lace curtains have gone up to our win- 
dows no matter how much smaller our income may 
be than that of the Browns. If the Smiths put down 
a velvet carpet, our neat and pretty ingrain becomes 
an eyesore to us. We are extremely mindful of what 
our neighbors will think about many things that ought 
not to concern them in the least. We have no stand- 
ards of our own. Our dress, and even our tables, 
must be regulated by the standards of others. We 
have not the courage nor the independence to be in- 
different to the comment of our neighbors. This 
form of moral cowardice is causing many families to 
live beyond their incomes. They can face debt and 
forfeit their self-respect easier than they can face the 
unfavorable comment of their friends and neighbors. 
The extent to which this imitation of others is carried 
would be ludicrous did it not bring so much unhap- 
piness in its train. It is frequently the direct cause of 
the discord and discontent and debt that have driven 
happiness from the family hearth-stone. Let us have 
a standard of our own, based upon our own tastes, 
our own incomes, our own needs, and let us cheerfully 
and bravely adhere to this standard, heedless of that 
dreadful bugbear, ‘‘ What will the neighbors say?” 


CurvEs OR ANGLES.—Spiritual angularity, as_ well 


as physical, is unattractive. The curved line is the 
line of beauty in character as well as in anatomy. 
Angular piety is as little admired as a hatchet-face. 
He who makes you wince with the sharp corners of 
his censorious orthodoxy is no more winsome than he 
who does the same with his elbows. It would be 
more merciful, sometimes, to be knocked down by a 
paving-block than by a dogmatic blockhead. A per- 
son of ordinary sensitiveness would rather rasp his 
forehead against a square-cornered hemlock joist than 
lacerate his feelings in an uncharitable controversy. 
We have no right to do the work of the gentle and 
loving Jesus in the hammer-and-tongs fashion of the 
Devil. If that is ‘just our way,” still it is not justi- 
fied. His way was the loving way. Curves, rather 
than angles, become the follower of Him who reviled 
not, but was filled with compassion.—.S. S. /7mes. 


“ THERE is gain in being good, even though one 
cannot do good in any other way. He who is good 
yet one cannot be 
good without having a reward for it, and one’s being 
good is in itself doing good. Influence is of one’s 
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DOES THE WORLD PROGRESS ? 


A VALUED friend and long-time correspondent on the 
other side of the ocean, in a recent private letter, adds 
the following paragraph : 


‘We are told (I think I have seen in the INTELLIGENCER 


something of the sort), that the world is I oft- 


progressing. 


times am led to doubt that fact,—not as regards intelligence in 


What 


the abstract, but in the application of intelligent ideas. 


yout Militarism? What ot the wider separation of classes, 
nillionaires and paup What about the prevailing drunk- 
enness and wretchedness in the most civilized nations on 
4 What of the awful profligacy in high life, and the 
ever-increasing wretchedness in the centre of the greatest 
this country ? The increase of lunacy here is simply 
pa e la ind most numerous public buildings are 
Reformatori I { \sylums, or Poor-Law Houses, and 
) € are dram-shops and theatres 

1 il 1 ric ro r es 
It is quite true, we fear, that no one who keeps 


ss 


informed of the world’s conditions will hastily deny 


the implication suggested by our friend's questions, or 


affirm that the progress made and making has yet 
eliminated evil. Even those who find their own lives 


pleasant cannot avoid seeing, if they do not close their 
eyes, that the sum of human misery remains a vast and 


-] Les . 
snoc KING aggregate 


We have many times, in the year 
just closed, called attention to features of it, especially 
the desolation and distress caused by such wars and 
bloodshed as occurred in 1896 in Armenia, Cuba, the 
Phili 


ypine Islands, Greece, and Crete, and we are far 


from being unaware of the social and legal defects 
which exist among even the most civilized and most 


Christian nations, including our own 


It would be too discouraging to permit the 
conclusion that the world has not made _ real 
progress,—has not improved in its condition, — 


except upon the most impressive and overwhelm- 


ing evidence. And, without analysing the case in 
we think, in 


the general, that the world has grown and is growing 


any degree of fulness, it must be said, 


more humane, that the feeling of human brotherhood 


is stronger to-day 


than before, and that the 


world’s public opinion in favor of what is just never 
had so muc! 


ever 
weight as now. The deme :stration of 
this will be found in the pages of past history. If we 
think our day increasingly evil, it is essential to turn 


back and see what horrible oppression and cruelty was 


| 








the rule in time gone by,—the rule so completely that 
there could not be said to be any spot on earth where 
human rights were safe, and where a peaceable being 
could live in peace. Contrasted with this, the present 
condition of the people either in the United States or 
in Great Britain and her greater Colonies is a marvel 
of peaceful happiness. In this country, it may be 
most emphatically said that the people do not realise 
the blessings they enjoy. 


But there is much of truth in the suggestions of 


our correspondent that we cannot pause or rest. The 
burden of evil, as we have said, is appalling. The 


course of our civilization has developed new troubles, 


or old troubles in a new form. These must be met 
and dealt with. 

No doubt our correspondent will agree with us 
that the increase of intelligence, the development of 
scientific knowledge, has outrun the growth of noble 
character. The course of affairs has been too much 
material, too little spiritual. The craze for wealth has 
done much to impair all higher motives. The wrong 
use of wealth has done much to discourage individual 
aspiration and effort. But these evils are perceived. 
Many earnest voices proclaim the need of removing 
them. It is one of the great encouragements that the 
The 


word spoken in our friend's letter is evidence of this. 


Good is never left without its testimony-bearers. 


[ue article on ‘‘Hugh Wynne,’ in last week's issue 


that 
first column, 21st line from the 


contains, as printed, one or two typographic errors 


need correction. On page 3, 
top, the word #o/ is omitted ; it should read ‘‘ seems not true 
to nature.’’ 
other folds. 


['welve lines below, 


‘other fields'’ should read 


BIRTHS. 


BATTIN.—Near Selma, Clark Co., Ohio, Twelfth month 


6, 1897, to Orlando T. and Esther (Matthews) Battin, a 
daughter, named Edith W. 
EVES.—Near Millville, Pa., Fifth month 21, 1897, to 


Milton and Emma Eves, a daughter, who is named Rachel T. 


HAINES.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 4, 1897, to 


Dr. R. I. and Mary A. Haines, a daughter, who is named 
Mary W. 


MARRIAGES. 
HESTON-~-HALL.—Twelfth month 29, 1897, at Berwyn, 
Pa., Henry B. Heston, of Rosemont, Pa., to Lillian M., 


daughter of Morgan B. and Susanna S. Hall, of Willistown, 
Penna. 


DEATHS. 

BARKER.—At Macedon Center, New York, Twelfth 
month 22, 1897, at the home of his son, David E. Barker, 
William Gould Barker, in his 89th year ; a member and min- 
ister of Farmington Executive Meeting. 

This worthy Friend, who for over twenty years was a resi- 
dent in the community where he passed his last days, had won 
by his integrity and uprightness the respect and esteem of all 
with whom he had formed an acquaintance. This was 


attested by the large number of relatives and friends who, 
although the day was a severely cold and stormy one, met at 
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the Friends’ meeting-house at Macedon Center, on Sixth-day 

the 24th, where a beautiful and impressive testimony was 
borne from the words: ‘‘A good man shall leave an inherit- 
ance to his children's children.’’ After which the remains 
were borne to their final resting place by the side of his wife, 
who passed away nearly six years previously. The interment 
being in the family lot, in the beautiful Macedon Center ceme- 
tery. " 

BELL.—In New York City, at his home in the Hotel Beres- 
ford, Twelfth month 27, 1897, William Bell, aged 66 years, 
youngest son of the late Abraham Bell ; a member of 15th 
Street Monthly Meeting. Interment in Greenwood. 

FIELD.—At his late residence, Port Chester, N. Y., 
Twelfth month 10, 1897, William C. Field, in the 83rd year of 
his age; for many years an elder of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting. 

IRWIN.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 27, 1897, Han- 
nah Kirk, widow of Ellis P. Irwin, aged 85 years ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

JANNEY.—At his residence,in Washington, D. C., First 
month 3, 1898, Dr. Edgar Janney, son of Aquila and Maria 
W. Janney, deceased, who were members of Goose Creek 
Meeting, Loudoun county, Va. 

KNIGHT.—At the house of Walter F. Leedom, Bristol, 
Pa., Twelfth month 27, 1897, Hillborn Knight, in his 7oth 
year ; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

MAULE.—Near Lenover, Chester Co., Pa., on Fifth-day, 
[welfth month 30, 1897, Maris C., youngest son of Nathan 
and Lydia B. Maule, in his 24th year ; a member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was assisting in the operation of a threshing machine 
with an old-style tread-power, when the belt suddenly flew off 
the large fly-wheel, which set the machinery in very rapi 1 mo- 
tion. In order to relieve the horses as quickly as_ possible, 
the young man applied the brake, and instantly the wheel was 
shattered into fragments, a small piece of the metal striking 
him upon the head with terrible force and fracturing the skull. 
His sudden death was a great shock to the parents, and 
caused much regret in the community, in which he was so well 
and favorably known. 

Interment at Doe Run Friends’ grounds, 


MOORE.—Of pneumonia, after a short illness, at his resi- 
dence in Londonderry, Pa., on Twelfth month 25, 1897, Levi 
P. Moore, in his 58th year; an esteemed member of Fallow- 
field Monthly and Doe Run Particular Meeting of Friends. 
Interment at Doe Run. 

An upright, worthy man, his loss will be greatly felt. 


RICH.—At the residence of her brother, near Millville, 
Pa., Ninth month 11, 1897, Sarah B. Rich, in her 71st year ; a 
life-long member, and for several years an elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

Patiently and cheerfully she bore her suffering of several 
years’ duration, being unable much of the time during the last 
year to leave the house. She attended a reunion of the stu- 
dents of Greenwood Seminary two weeks previous to her 
death, and enjoyed the hand-shakes and greetings of her 
friends, of whom she had many, from her carriage. 

At her funeral one Friend spoke of the condition wherein 
we may know that earth has no sorrows that heaven cannot 
heal, and another from the promise: ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life that fadeth not 
away.”’ 

Deceased was one of ten children of the late John and 
Lydia Rich, six sons and four daughters, all of whom have 
crossed to the border land except Reuben L., mentioned 
above, who lives on the old home farm. hls 


SMITH.—In Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., First month 
1, 1898, Martha Smith, daughter of the late Daniel and Han- 
nah Smith, aged 67 years, 4 months, and 3 days; a member 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 





CORRECTIONS.—In marriage notice last week it should be 
Edwin Burton Satterthwait. In death notice E. J. Pike's 
mother was Esther Syag Justice, who was great granddaughter 
of Philip Syng, a well-known silversmith of Philadelphia, in 
the last century. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TO OUR YOUNGER MEMBERS. 


THERE is an evident revival in the Society of Friends. 
Not apparent everywhere within our borders, it may 
be observed at many points by one who looks for it 
and felt by one who places his hand over the throbbing 
heart of our Society. 

And it has come just in time. 

The disintegrating influences that have operated 
upon our people for two hundred years, under which 
the Society was fast falling into ruin, have been, to a 
great degree, removed. The tide is on the turn and 
beginning to flow in. 

It is a critical time with us. 

A good opportunity is offered. 
or shall it be allowed to pass? 

Whether the Society of Friends shall increase or 
decrease; whether it shall be enabled to carry on those 


Shall we seize it, 


educational and philanthropic enterprises and move- 
ments for which it is so well fitted, and with which its 
history is replete; whether it may continue to advocate 
the unity of God and the revelation of His will in the 
human soul; whither, indeed, it shall in the future be 
enabled to carry on its great mission depends, under 
God, upon our younger members and those who may 
be attracted to us. 
Therefore we turn to our 
full of hope, believing that 
what the Society of 
mission, they will do their part with brave loyalty and 


young people with hearts 


as they come to realize 


‘riends is and the character of its 


unselfish devotion. 

To our younger members, then, this message 1s 
addressed in sympathy and loving fellowship. 

We sometimes hear criticisms from our younger 
members of actions taken by the Society, not consider- 
ing that the organization belongs to you as well as 
to others, or that it is your duty to attend business 
meetings and assist in the decisions there reached 
When young and old meet to consider the affairs of 
the Society, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the result is always most helpful and encouraging. 

The attendance of business meetings is essential to 
the welfare and even to the existence of our Society, 
and constitutes a duty that cannot without loss be 
relegated to the older members. 

There is also afforded in those meetings oppor- 
tunities for spiritual growth that are not found else- 
where. Indeed, the regular attendance of all meet- 
ings is among the easiest of our religious duties, and 
each member should resolve that this duty shall be 
performed even at considerable cost. 

A member who fails to give support to his meeting, 
or who supports another religious organization in- 
stead, says, in effect, that he is willing for the Society 
of Friends to perish from the earth. 

Sometimes we hear the remark, “ Our meeting is 
a silent one, with a small number in attendance. If 
there was speaking, I would attend.”’ Dear one, what 
is the voice of man when the voice of God may be 
heard in the soul? It is true that He often speaks 
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through human instruments, but it is also most true 


that in the silent meeting the attentive soul may re- 
ceive Divine 
This is the principle on which our Society 
was founded, and which has kept it alive for two hun- 
dred and fifty years. 


help, comfort and courage from the 


source, 


Indeed, it is not to be expected that a few active 
and well attended meetings in cities are sufficient to 
keep alive the Society of Friends. Each little coun- 
try or suburban meeting has its part to perform in the 
work of the Society, and it is a serious loss and mis- 
fortune when one is laid down. And not one need 
disappear if its young members are faithful and keep 
close to the Guiding Light. Your loyalty will bring 
life to the meeting, its vacant seats will become filled, 
and exceeding peace and comfort will be your reward. 

Depend not, therefore, too much upon the minis- 
try, but remember that each member is a minister, and 
should be ready to serve God by voice, example, the 
neighborly act, the kindly pressure of the hand, 
thoughtful attention to the wants of others, remem- 
brance of those who are sick or infirm; in a word, de- 
votion of the life to loving service in whatever way 
God may direct. 

Nor should anyone remain away from meeting be- 
cause of some discordant element or apparent incon- 
sistency of conduct on the part of some members. 
All the more is your presence and influence required 
to maintain the credit of the meeting and to assist in 
correcting what may be wrong. 

In nearly every meeting there are some who are 
not members, but who are interested and would be- 
come useful members if sympathetically approached. 
Here is work for you, for your influence among your 
companions is great. Here, too, is a field for the use 
of the admirable literature to be obtained in inexpen- 
sive form, which treats of our principles and testimon- 
ies. The suggestion is made that it is better to lend 
a pamphlet than to give it, as it is more apt to be 
read, and opens the way for a conversation on its con- 
tents when it is returned. In this way one copy may 
be made to do the work of many. 

But those who are standing on the verge of the 
Society need not wait for an urgent invitation. The 
doors are freely open to all who believe that the Father 
communicates directly with the souls of his children, 
and who build their lives on this foundation. 

Philanthropic work has assumed so prominent a 
place among us that a caution should perhaps be 
given that such work cannot take the place of relig- 
ious service. Earnestly undertaken, it often leads 
towards a deeper religious feeling because one is then 
working with God, but if the delivery of a divine mes- 
Sage, or any special religious work, is impressed on 
heart, it will not do to put it aside on any plea. 
Just to the extent that God is wiser than we, so 
much the greater will be our real success in life if we 
depend upon His guidance rather than upon our own 
judgment. Let the aim be high; choose eternal riches 
rather than wealth and earthly honors. Choose Christ 
as the foundation on which the character is to be 


( 
‘ 








built, and lay all matters of moment before this Inner 
Guidance. Thus, in humility and devotion, breathing 
a Divine atmosphere, you will continue to live your 
beautiful lives, and through your loyalty there wil! 
reach the hearts of the people truth, justice and love 
Baltimore, Md. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 
“HUGH WYNNE.” 

Editors FR1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE review of “‘ Hugh Wynne ”’ in the last issue gives 
me great satisfaction. I wish it might be sent with 
every copy of the book, to every reader ; it is so calm, 
so just, and so much neeced, in these days when mis- 
leading books are on the pinnacle of fame. I hope it 
will at least be sent to the Century Company, with an 
urgent request that it be published. Justice requires 
that we donot pass in gilence the patent errors that 
fairly bristle all along the pages. I read a few issues 
of the story, as it appeared in the Century, but felt that 
it was so wanting in any redeeming features, especially 
in its treatment of the home-life of the Friend, and 
withal so unpleasing in many of the suggestions, and 
Situations, that it had no charm for me. True, Aunt 
Gainor is not an exemplary member of the Episcopal 
Church,—or at best, not a spiritually-minded one,-—and 
why she should have so differed from her brother, who 
is supposed to stand for formal Quakerism, and is 
‘consistent ’’ to the hard, bitter end, I cannot imag- 
ine. What could “ter home training have been, and 
where was the spirit of sobriety and honesty, that 
Friends as a people had stood for for a hundred years 
previous to that date? If she had been trained in 
some of the sa/ons of Paris, she could not have been 
more expert in managing and manceuvering, and in- 
triguing, and helping her nephew out of his esca- 
pades. If they were ‘“‘ Free Quakers,” as the title in- 
dicates, it would imply a different class from the per- 
sons named. 

We did all look forward to this book with a high 
degree of interest, and the picture is graphically 
painted, and the favor of the times seemingly repro- 
duced to the life ; but the errors are many, to any one 
at all conversant with the history and usages of 
Friends, and I think with the author of this review, 
“when we consider how potent a form of literature 
fiction is, and how many are the readers who derive 
from it the impressions that serve them instead of 
knowledge,’ we may be permitted to hope for a time 
when every accomplished author—or one of the stand- 
ing of Dr. Mitchell,—* shall be accurate as to his scene, 
wise as to his philosophy of life, and furnished, more- 
over, with a just discernment of the springs of human 


action.” SusANNA M. GASKILL. 
Swarthmore, Pa 





Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I have just finished reading the review of * Hugh 
Wynne,” and am much pleased with it. The criti- 
cisms and the conclusions are all right. 
had added one more point. 


I wish you 
It is the most improbable 
thing in the world that a Quaker elder of the last cen- 
tury in Philadelphia should have arranged im advance 
with his minister friends to pray and preach for his 
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son's edification. No one who knows anything about 

Quakerism would have intimated anything of the kind, 

and the novelist has no right to miss so fundamentally 

the spirit of the times which he undertakes to describe. 
he 


FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 
PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

luis was held at Marietta, lowa, Twelfth month 4th 
and 5th. Considering the heavy fall of snow, (fully 
twelve inches just before), the meetings were well at- 
tended. Our Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders held on Seventh-day, at 9.30 a. m., was small, 
but was composed of earnest Friends. 

The quarterly meeting, at 11 a. m., was well at- 
tended, and favored in the ministry by two resident 
ministers, and the business of the meeting was trans- 
acted in perfect harmony. At the close, a short time 
was spent on the subject of Philanthropic Labor in- 
troduced by F. P. Marsh, of Marshalltown, chairman 
of the Philanthropic Committee in Marietta Monthly 
Meeting. There were no members of the other con- 
stituent meetings of this Quarter present except Lizzie 
Russell, of Prairie Grove, in Henry county; John 
Cory and daughter from Tama county, and Elwood P. 
Cooper and son and daughter from Webster City, all 
members of Marietta Monthly Meeting, were in at- 
tendance with us, also Griffith E. Coale, from Webster 
City, member of an Illinois meeting. 

On First-day morning we gathered near the usual 
hour, and notwithstanding the roads were considerably 
drifted up with the deep snow, Friends came, (some 
five to eight miles), until the house was well filled. 
After a short impressive silence, Thomas E. Hogue 
arose and delivered an excellent discourse, sustaining 
the principles and testimonies of our Society, and the 
evidences of pure and undefiled religion. 

At the close of this meeting there was a short in- 
termission for hand-shaking and greetings, and then 
our women Friends favored us with a lunch of good 
things to entertain the inner man,—an abundance for 


all—after which the usual order was called and ob- | 


served, and the program of our Quarterly First-day 
School Conference was presented and opened by 
Harry Pyle, assistant superintendent of Marietta 
School, and Lizzie Russell, of Prairie Grove School and 
Meeting, as clerks for the day. The exercises were 
quite lengthy, but of such a character and so well ren- 
dered that I think none tired of the time. There were 
several good papers read by advanced scholars, and 
several recitations, etc., by children, and one class ex- 
ercise ; but none, not even a child, made anything like 
a failure. N. E. 
Hartland, lowa. 


THE Hospital Medical Society of Paris have lately been 
carrying on a long discussion as to the observed effects of bi- 
cycle-riding ; and, as most of the members are participants in 
this form of exercise, they could speak tosome purpose. And 
the conclusions reached were that it is highly beneficial, but 
that caution and good sense should govern it. 


UNDER recent stringent regulations, no American student, 
however accredited by diplomas, can be admitted to any of 
the German universities without a preliminary examination. 
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A TRIBUTE TO FRIENDS. 

A Friend sends us a clipping, a report of a recent meeting 
of the Women’s Press Club, of Chicago, at which a paper on 
the Friends was read. The report says: 

Mrs. Ipa S. NIcHOLs, in her paper on “‘ George Fox 
and Quakerism,” spoke in part as follows: 

George Fox was by no means an obscure charac- 
ter. The Pall Mall Gazette says of him: “ Of the 
four great characters of the Seventeenth Century, 
Cromwell, Milton, Bunyan, and Fox, the last has had 
the greatest influence upon the world and been the 
least recognized by the world.”” As a youth Fox 
yearned for a more intimate knowledge of God. He 
so grieved over the sinful lives lead even by professed 
Christians, that he left home and friends to seek for 
the peace which passeth all understanding. He first 
sought help from the clergymen of the Church of 
England, but they could not understand this soul bur- 
den, they bade him chew tobacco, sing psalms, and 
submit to blood-letting. Fox then turned to God, 


and took him as his only teacher. He learned that 


the temple of Christ is the heart, and henceforth he 
went around preaching “‘ The Indwelling Christ’’ in 
the heart of the Believer. 

The early Quakers were far in advance in their 
ideas of all other denominations. They were the first 
to recognize woman as man’s equal; they were the 
first to raise their voices against the slave trade. 

They were the first to advocate co-education. 
They were the first to start the subject of peace socie- 
ties and arbitration committees. It was the Quakers 
who first instituted prison reform and temperance so- 
cieties. They, way back in the Seventeenth Century, 
preached the “‘ Brotherhood of Man.” Believing the 
command, “ Thou Shalt Not Kill,” the Quaker, 
under no circumstance would take the life of a human 
being. War is looked upon by the Quaker as legal- 
ized murder. 


Tue Deatu-List or 1897.—Among the noted 
people who died during the year were Professor Henry 
Drummond; Alphonse Daudet; Sir Isaac Pitman, 
inventor of the Pitman system of short-hand ; Alfred 
Nobel, the Swedish inventor ef dynamite (who be- 
queathed a sum stated at ten million dollars to “ en- 
courage scientific study and promote international 
peace ’’); Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher ; Senator Daniel 
W. Voorhees, of Indiana; Albert Fink, the noted 
American railroad expert ; W. S. Holman, of Indiana, 
the ‘ watch-dog of the Treasury’ ; Barney Barnato, 
the South African speculator, who committed suicide 
at sea; Father Kneipp, originator of the Kneipp cure ; 
Captain Boycott, of County Mayo, Ireland, victim of 
a most extraordinary case of accidental immortality ; 
Mrs. Oliphant the novelist; Jean Ingelow, novelist 
and poetess ; Count Mutsu, the Japanese statesman ; 
Henry George, author and economist ; Canovas del 
Castillo, Spanish Premier ; Charles A. Dana, journal- 
ist ; George M. Pullman, originator of the Pullman 
palace-car system ; Sir John Gilbert, president of the 
English Royal Society of Water-Color Painters ; Fran- 
cis Turner Palgrave, poet and essayist ; the Duchess of 
Teck ; and Professor William Henry Riehl, the Ger- 


, 


man publicist and historian.—//arper’s Weekly. 
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Educational Department. 


WILMINGTON 
WILMINGTON Friends 


on the evening ot 


FRIENDS 


he 1 | h 0] 


SCHOOL 


held Commencement exercises 
[welfth month 22, and gave its diploma to 
eight pupils who had completed the course of study. The mid- 
winter Commencement isa feature which the school introduced 
in 1894, with the expectation that it would lessen the pressure 
and strain of overwork which often attends the summer 
commencements 


Che eight graduates read papers prepared for the occasion, 


and Professor Lincoln Hulling, of Bucknell University, (at 
Lewisburg, Pa)., gave an interesting address upon the aims of 
education. Six of the graduates will continue in the school 
until the close of the year and complete some extra require- 


ments for the several colleges which they expect to enter. 

On the evening of Twelfth month 29, the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the school held its annual meeting, which was the 
occasion of pleasant reunions of old students. Christopher 
L. Ward, of '86, gave an interesting address upon ‘‘ Howard 


Pyle, Author and Artist 
A few weeks since a new book of the English Classic 
Series, published by Leach, Shewall & Sanborn, of Boston, 


entitled appeared It is edited by Caro 


line L. Crew, Instructor in English in this School. It isa 
book which w b attractive for students and the general 
readers \ notice of the work by Prof. Hayes, of Swarth- 
more ‘| eve, will appear in our columns, later.—Eds. 


this year is over 200, and the work 


being done up to the usual standard. Seven young women 
are pursuin 1e Kindergarten Training Course of which 
Lida M. Kimall is the Director 

Enos L. Doan, who has been away from the school for 
nearly two years, returned to his work in Ninth month last, 


with his health quite restored 
Mary Wilson Pyle, formerly of | 
“ed d An la Hewe > Rel 
the Primary 


ondon Grove Sch ol, 


succe hardt as one of the teachers of 


Department Emily G. Hunt, M. D., has been 
giving a course of lectures before the older girls, which have 
been very popula x 

PAST STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON GROVE FRIENDS’ 


ScHOOL.—The interest of young people in the present day in- 
been shown in the recent suc- 
Past Students’ Association of Lon- 
took place in the old 


at London Grove, on the afternoon of 


stitutions of Friends has again 
cessful organization of the 
don Grove 
Friends 


the 30th 


Friends 
School-house 


ultimo 


School, which 


Far beyond the expectation of the committee in charge, 


at their call of the old friends of the 
school, including st teachers, and members of the 


there gathered ninety 

i iv’ students 

m the Monthly Meeting 

Franklin D. Walton 

an introduction of welcome 
which had 


were adopted in full, 
t 


om- 
mittee tr 


1] j 
Caiieda 


the meeting to order, and afte 
presented the plans of organization 

drawn up hy the committee. 
and by a vote of acclamation 
Franklin D. Walton was elected president, Abby E. Palmer 


Treasurer and Secretary, while the Executive Committee is to 


previously bee 
These 


be appointed by the president 

here succeeded this some very interesting literary exer- 
cises. A History of the School was read by Mary S. Bartram, 
which, covering a period of thirty years since its fonndation 
by the Monthly Meeting, was aninteresting resume. Florence 
P. Miller read a poem, which she had composed for the occa- 
sion, and Mary R. Hicks gave a declamation. Joseph S 
Walton, Ex-County Superintendent of Public Schools and an 
‘ld student of the school, gave a very interesting address, and 
included, to the gratification of all, reminiscences of the school 


as it was when he was a student there, in the second year of 
hment 


After the serving of cake, cocoa 


t -ctalhli 
its estabDlis 


and fruit, the afternoon 
was closed | 


i by having students and teachers respond to toasts 
upon subjects generally in a reminiscent line, and this was in- 
terspersed with singing, et Robert Pyle acting as director of 
the proceedings 


Che meetings are to be held once a year, and it is hoped 


may tir 


ip a greater interest in the work of the school. PP. 


Dr. MAGILL’s .QUARTER CENTURIES.—In his remarks 
before the Swarthmore Society, in New York City, a few weeks 
ago, Dr. Magill humorously yet seriously made this sugges 
tion : ‘* My life has been curiously divided into quarter centu- 
ries. I was born Ninth month 24, 1825. On Ninth month 
24, 1850, I entered the freshman class at Yale. On my fiftieth 
birthday, Ninth month 24, 1875, I received from the Swarth- 
more students the gold watch which I now wear ; and now my 
most earnest desire is that the close of the third quarter-cen- 
tury of my life, Ninth month 24, 1900, may be marked by a 
magnificent endowment for our beloved college that will place 
it beyond all possibility of financial embarrassment and en- 
able it to pursue its great work for the rising generation for 
centuries to come.”’ 


GYMNASIUM BUILDING FOR SWARTHMORE.—An effort is 
making to secure subscriptions for a new building for the 
Boys’ Gymnasium at Swarthmore College, which is much 
needed. Preliminary plans have been drawn. It is proposed 
to build it of Leiperville granite, with galvanized iron trim- 
mings and slate roof. It will be 54 feet wide and 118 feet in 
depth, two stories and a basement, finished in hard woods. 
[he main gymnasium room, on the first floor, will be 50 by 
100 feet. The basement will contain a swimming pool, bath- 
rooms, etc. The cost is estimated at $15,000. 


GREENWOOD SEMINARY REUNION.—The reunion of teach- 
ers and students of Greenwood Seminary, Millville, Columbia 
county, Pa., on the 26th of last Eighth month, was an occa- 
sion of so much interest that the proceedings have been gath- 
ered into a neat pamphlet, a copy of which has been sent us. 

The reunion was especially that of persons who were asso- 
ciated with the Seminary during the time William Burgess was 
principal, from 1851 to 1863, and 1870 to 1872. The visit of 
William Burgess, who now lives in California, to Millville last 
summer, suggested a memorial gathering, and it was success- 
ful in bringing together many old students and teachers, and 
eliciting also a number of interesting letters from those not 
able to attend. 

Greenwood Seminary and its successors have performed a 
very useful educational work at Millville. Since 1886, the 
school has been under the care of the Monthly Meeting, aided 
by the educational funds of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


APPOINTMENT AT SWARTHMORE,.—Alice W. Titus, of Old 
Westbury, N. Y., a graduate of the Class of '90, has accepted 
the position of Assistant in the President's office at the College, 
and will also be an aid to Dean Bond in the care of the east 
wing. The College is to be congratulated upon this addition 
to its force. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The total enrolment 
of pupils at Swarthmore Grammar School, so far this year, is 
104, an increase of 22 over First month 4, 1897. The increase 
in the boarding department for girls is 50 per cent. in the same 
time. 

Entries are being made for next fall, and as it is impossible 
to crowd more desks into either the main building or the primary 
room, such applications should come early. 7 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting house on Eleventh 
month 29, the President, Laura H. Satterthwait, in the chair. 
After the roll-ca 
and approved. T 


il, 





the minutes of the last meeting were read 
reports of the different committees were 
next read. The Nominating Committee brought forward the 
following names: President, A. Crozer Reeves ; First Vice- 
President, Edward B. Hancock; Second Vice-President, 
Joseph Willets ; Executive Committee, Edmund R. Willets, 
Abel Mahan, Laura H. Satterthwait, and Florence Tittensor. 
Laura Satterthwait requested to be released from the Com- 
mittee, on the ground that she had been an ex-officio member 
for the past year, and that she did not approve of the contin- 
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uance in office system. The matter was referred back to the | every subject of general intelligence that may occur in con- 





Nominating Committee. nection with these topics ; we have in this issue subjects so di- 
The Executive Committee brought forward the following | verse as the cause of odors in flowers and the plants described ; 
subjects to be considered at the next meeting : A continuance by Virgil, down eee on re potatoes, and - 
’ of “ Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism,” assigned to Joseph ame eta at eg num ee Herd sent wee by me id 
4 Uritiess- comeinsion of the History of Trenton Meeting, as lishers, omas Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
taken from the minutes of the Monthly and Preparative Meet- 
ings, from the time of its establishment, assigned to Henry The Christian Register, Boston, passes with the new year 
R. Fell. into the editorial charge of George Batchelor. Its form is 
A call for the report of the delegates who attended the change. and the price made $2 a year. The Unitarian, which 
Conference at Newtown showed that all were present, and has been published monthly, is discontinued. 
felt repaid for their attendance. They reported a very en- : : : ; 
thusiastic meeting, but felt that time was wanting for all who In connection with our review of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ last 3 | 
y wished to make remarks. week, the usual note giving the publishers’ name was | 
The program for the evening was then taken up. Sherman omitted. a The book is published by the Century Company, ¥ 
Potts read his paper: ‘“‘ Have not Friends too blindly fol- New York. rs 
: lowed the traditions of the past, regardless of their application ae s . a : hid. 3.0 
; to the present?” Robert S. Haviland read a paper that he PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
4 had previously read before the Philanthropic Committee | THE new prime minister of the English dependency of Natal, 
Hl meeting in Illinois. Both papers were discussed by our mem- | in South Africa, Henry Binns, Jr., is the son of a once well- 
; bers and visiting Friends. We were pleased to have with us | known minister in the Society of Friends, in England, Henry f 
; at this meeing Robert S. Haviland, Joshua B. Washburn, Binns, Sen., who lived at Sunderland, retired thence to Croy- ; 
} Oliver S. and Cynthia S$. Holcomb, Watson Kenderdine, | 40, near London, and died some time since. The son has 
4 Colts Cieiee. tad ein. been for a number of years settled in Natal. ; 
Before closing, the President announced that a tablet had | f . sy seeding net Ba sage —  psmcacetd 5 
| been presented to the Association by Thos. Tittensor. It | ai —gheorumansr 1 siagpemalhilly es ee: ag oe eee + 
/ oe 3 ee ee coe ae did not send her name earlier, as to-day (First month 1, : 
: was a very beautiful specimen * his work, consisting of dec- | 1898) is her 97th birthday, and she could have received het first 
Fi orated lettering upon English slate, and was in reference to | copy. She is blind from cataract, and partially deaf, but 
: the occupancy of the meeting house by the British Light | otherwise her faculties are wonderfully preserved. Her son 
i Dragoons, during the battle of Trenton. announces that her doors are open for her friends to pay her 
H After a few moments silence the meeting adjourned. calls to-day, as she so much enjoys meeting them.”’ 
¥ R. Our friend Nathan Edsall writes, Twelfth month 30, from 
Hartland lowa : ‘‘ We have had as much as 18 inches of snow 
Woopsrown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met | fallen in this month, and splendid sleighing nearly all the 
in the lecture-room of the Academy, Twelfth month 30. The ae The weather has been very moderate, the mercury | 
president opened the meeting with the reading of the 23d think only three times below zero, and only once more than 
Psalm. After the usual business routine of roll-call and read- | ten below."’ ; : 
ing of the minutes, the report from Newtown Conference was Henry C. Ash, of Philadelphia, recently of Alaska, (son i 
given by Miriam L. Moore, one of the delegates, it having of our friend Samuel S. Ash), has paid a short visit to Phila- 
been laid over from the last meeting. delphia, and returned to the Pacific Coast. After a visit to 
The different committees were then called on. Mary W, | 522 Francisco, he expected to go to Portland this week. 
Banes, for the Discipline Committee, said they had taken up | Samuel has handed us recent copies of the Skaguay News, 
three subjects, Family Visits, Gospel Ministry, and Days and | published at Skaguay, where Henry is interested in the new 
Times. tramway over the Ww hite Pass. [They are very creditable 
A very good report on the Section for Current Topics was prints, and exhibit astonishing enterprise. A special edition, 
given by Jessie L. Colson. The Literature Committee having | dated Twelfth month 31, has sixteen pages, and shows by 
made it a Whittier meeting, Sara H. Peterson read one of his | "merous illustrations, the progress of the tow n. ; 
poems, entitled, ‘‘The Prayer Seeker."’ Cornelia Woolman At the meeting of the Clearing House Association of the 
then read a very interesting paper on his life; she spoke of | associated banks of Philadelphia, on the 3d instant, James V. 
; his youth and early education, of his work after the war, his | W atson was re-elected president. ; He has served in this 
; many friends, and of his Quakerism. Annie P. Flitcraft fol- | Tesponsible position for a number of years. 
: lowed with ‘‘ The Religion of Whittier,"’ and Helen G. Borton Clement M. Biddle, who with his daughter Lydia, went 
{ closed the program by reading his poem, ‘‘Angel of Patience."’ | abroad several weeks ago, have gone eastward to. Palestine, F 
A short period of silence having been observed, the Associa- | and w ere in Jerusalem on Christmas day, proceeding thither 
tion adjourned to meet First month 27, 1898. from Cairo. They expected to reach England on the 17th 
; E. L. D.., Secretary. of this month. 
4 ; His friends have had much sympathy with S. Robinson 
ee ee | Coale, who has been confined to his home, at Riverton, N. 7 
LITERARY NOTES. | for several weeks, as the result of injuries sustained by two | 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Garden and Forest Publishing Co., | 4¢cidental falls, the first on the gth of Eleventh month, and 
New York, of the discontinuance of the weekly journal, | the second—he having got out again for a few days—on the 
Garden and Forest. \t was a high-class journal, devoted to zoth of last month. He is able, he says, to ‘‘ hobble’’ about 
horticulture and forestry, ‘‘free from trade influences,’’ and | little, but must observe care for some weeks yet. 
as good as it was possible—by liberal expenditure—to make it. F Levi K. Brown, of Goshen, Lancaster Co., a member of 
After ten years’ experience, and the expenditure of ‘‘a large his family writes, remains without further improvement from 
amount of time and money,"’ the conductors have concluded | his injury sustained last Fifth month. 

that such a publication cannot be made self-sustaining. SS 


It is reported of ‘‘ Artemus Ward” that he once offered 
The issue for this month of Mfeehans’ Monthly—beginning | his flask of whiskey to the driver of the stage on top of which 
the new year—proceeds in its monthly history of wild flowers | he was riding through a mountainous section. The driver 
with a colored plate of our beautiful American tiger lily, | refused the flask in decided tones. Said he: ‘‘I don't drink ; 
Lilium Superbum. “We \earn from the history that the lily of | I won't drink ; I don't like to see anybody else drink. I am 
the ancients, which with the rose enters so largely intoclassics, | of the opinion of those mountains—keep your top cool. 
was the white lily of our gardens. Mechans’ Monthly is de- | They've got snow, and I've got brains; that’s all the differ- 
voted especially to wild flowers and gardening, but deals with | ence.’’ 
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EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


of last month, many of 


l 
the friends of Solomon Shepherd, the oldest, and one of the 
most esteemed members of Friends’ meeting there, gathered 
to congratulate him on having completed his eightieth year. 


At Union Bridge, Md., on the 22: 


He was in good health and spirits. A suitable poem, pre- 
pared by one of the company, was read, from which we take a 
few stanzas, the whole being somewhat too extended for our 
space 


‘We have met to-day in thy pleasant home, 
Thy friends and children dear, 
With kindly thoughts and loving hearts, 
And a foretaste of Christmas cheer. 
We meet to honor thy eighty years 
With never a thought of sorrow, 
lo brighten the day with our words and smiles, 


And bid thee God-speed for the morrow 
‘‘And now, may our Heavenly Father, 
Whose Spirit abides in thy breast, 
Make the rest of thy voyage peaceful, 


And its ending be crowned with sweet rest.’ 


ABOLITION SOCIETY’S ANNUAL MEETING, 


Tue Annual Meeting of what is commonly known as the 
‘Abolition Society,” (it has a much more extended official 
name), was held at the Parlor, Fifteenth and Race streets, 


Philadelphia, on the 3oth ult. 

The full name of the organization is the “ Pennsylvania 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, the Relief 
of Free Negroes Unlawfully held in Bondage, and for Im- 
proving the Condition of the African Race,” and it was organ- 
ized previous to the Revolution. Its work, so far as the 
abolition of slavery and the relief of free Negroes unlawiully 
held, is, of course, entirely obsolete, but the remaining pur- 
pose, that of improving the condition of the colored people, 
remains operative, and as it has some permanent funds, which 
gives it an annual income for its work, the administration of 
the Society remains a matter of importance. 

At the annual meeting officers were elected, including Wil- 
liam Still, President, Henry M. Laing and Alfred H. Love, 
Vice-Presidents, Joseph M. Truman and Lukens Webster, 
Secretaries, and William S. Ingram, Treasurer. Committees 
were also appointed. 

The Society has an income of about $1,000 a year, and part 
oi this is derived from a fund left by John Parrish, and must 
be spent in Pennsylvania; other funds have been for some 
years used to aid schools for the colored youth in the south- 
ern States 


SPEAKING THE SHIPS. 

UNTRAVELED dweller by the haven-side, 

| saw the great ships come, sojourn a day, 

Then set their eager sails, their anchor weigh, 

And give themselves to rocking wind and tide. 
| spake them not, nor they to me replied, 

Of where their void and lonely journey lay ; 

Now, since my lips have tasted mid-sea spray, 

In common speech I hail those wanderers wide. 
lo this: ‘* Proud Scotia gave thy ribs to thee !"’ 

To this : ‘‘ Thy masts have known the Apennines !"' 

Or, ‘‘ Tagus empties where thy frame was planned.’ 
Or, ‘‘ Say, thou gallant one, if true it be, 

Thou hither cam’st with hoard of Levant wines 

And dulcet fruits from many a sun-loved land !"' 

—Edith M. Thomas, in the Century. 


Upon the threshold of the year 
Expectantly we stand, 
And wonder what lies on before 
Within that unknown land! 
We know not, but our joy shall be 
That all is known, O Lord, to Thee! 
—Charlotte Murray. 
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THE EARTH’S WEAR AND TEAR. 
From a lecture by Prof. W. B. Scott, of Princeton Un 
versity, delivered at the Wagner Institute, Philadelphia, th. 
following excerpts are taken. (Stenographic report by 
George B. Cock.) 

AMONG the subaerial geologic agencies, none is more 
important than the atmosphere. 


The atmospheric 
| work,—the destructive effects of rain, wind, frost and 
the like,—attacks the rocks, and destroys them both 
mechanically and chemically. The mechanical agents 
are, first and most important, rain itself, then frost, 

then the wind, then changing temperature. Of all 
| mechanical agents nothing is so important as the rain 
The hardest rocks are slowly but surely disintegrated, 
chemically and mechanically, by the rain; and thus 
the country is gradually worn down. 


While the work of the atmosphere is not so striking 
as that of rivers, it is infinitely more important. While 
rivers are confined to their channel and the sea con- 
fined to its coast line, the atmosphere is universal,— 
every particle of dry land is exposed to it, nothing can 
escape it. These destructive activities have the gen- 
eral effect of wearing the land down,—destroying it,— 
breaking up the hard rocks chemically into soft soil, 
| and then sweeping them away into the river to be car- 
ried thence into the sea. 

While the effect of all these agencies ceaselessly at 
work is thus to wear down the land to sea level, or 
very near it, yet the first effect is not to produce a 
general uniformity of level but to produce relief or 
differences of level; and this because certain parts of 
the rocks or a newly upheaved land are removed more 
rapidly than others. 

Look at an old brick sidewalk, worn down until 
the bricks are not more than a half-inch thick. They 
are uneven. If you take one of the bricks you will 
see that one will be an inch and a half thick, and 
alongside of it another only one-fourth inch thick. 
This is because the steady wear of so many feet over it 
has removed the soft parts first, and thus made the 
brick surface uneven. ‘That is just what happens with 








the land when the atmosphere gets at it. There are 
certain parts which are removed more rapidly than 
others. This rapidity of removal is due to the fact 
that along these particular lines the rock is more easily 
destructible, or because the agencies concentrate there. 
The first effect of these agencies is thus relief or in- 
equality of surface. 

The work of these agents varies very much in dif- 
ferent regions. ‘There is a climatic difference every- 
where to be observed. In regions where there is an 
abundant rainfall and a mild climate, rain is the most 
important agent in the destruction and removal of 
rock; but we have over the surface of the earth great 
areas of country where there is no rain, or practically 
none. ‘There is really hardly any absolutely rainless 
country on the face of the earth; but there are plenty 
of desert regions where it does not rain sometimes for 
three or four years; then there will be a heavy shower, 
and that will be the last of it for years again. Material 
is being disintegrated and destroyed here and removed 
—transported; for all the agents that do this work and 
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do it very slowly are agents which in the countries of 
moderate rainfall play a very subordinate part. These 
are, first, the action of the wind, which by driving 
sand and gravel along the surface of the ground con- 
tinually wears away the rocks. 

In the deserts of Arizona the hard, black basaltic 
rocks are channeled and polished by the action of the 
sand, just as if they had been in the hands of the 
lapidary. One of these pebbles is gouged out while 
the harder parts are standing in relief, thus giving you 
the general effect of the destructive agencies which 
are working upon the land. 

The fierce sun beating down upon the rocks in the 
daytime heats them. They get very hot. I have seen 
in Wyoming, five and six thousand feet above sea 
level, the temperature of the ground raised to 140 de- 
grees in the sun; the rocks get so hot you can’t touch 
them without getting your fingers blistered. This 
heating of the rock means the expansion of it. At 
night, when the sun sets, the temperature immediately 
begins to fall. Sometimes there will be thirty to forty 
degrees difference; after sunset (or 10 o'clock) it will 
be freezing, when it was 85 to 90 before sunset. The 
outside layers which are chilled immediately com- 
mence to contract; the outside contracts against an 
unyielding hot inside and splits off; and thus there is 
in all desert regions a continual bombardment among 
the hills and canyons of falling blocks produced by this 
surface contraction of the rocks upon the still heated 
and expanded interior. 

The wind blows steadily for weeks in one direc- 
tion. Hundreds of miles may take them in one direc- 
tion into the sea; as the Atlantic, off the west coast of 
Africa, is often loaded down with sand blown from 
the Sahara. Then again this wind may transport these 
particles of sand and gravel to rivers, and thus in turn 
they get carried off to sea; and so, even in desert 
regions we find the work of disintegration and destruc- 
tion going on in spite of the practical absence of the 
rain. 

The work of these temperature changes is not only 
to break off rocks into big pieces; it breaks them up 
much finer than that. Most rocks are not made up 
of a single mineral, but of a great many different 
kinds of minerals. In a piece of granite, while three 

minerals make the bulk of it, you will find eight or 
ten, all told. Every one of these different minerals 
has a different rate of expansion and contraction when 
heated and cooled. These different kinds of minerals 
press together and pull away from each other accord- 
ing as they are heated or chilled, and the different 
parts gradually remove themselves loose; and thus 
you may start with a cliff of the hardest granite, and 
the result of these continual temperature changes will 
eventually crumble it down to a sand, decomposed by 
the mere strain and stress set up in the interior of this 
mass by the action of the continually contracting and 
expanding minerals. 
Frost does just the same kind of thing, only much 
more evenly, in moist regions. All rocks, as we have 
seen, are made up of blocks. In moist regions, where 
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there is a moderate rainfall, these crevices or joints 
between the blocks get filled with water. In all coun- 
tries with cold winters and in all high mountains, as 
this water freezes, it pries the blocks out with irresis- 
tible power. Freezing water is one of the most irre- 
sistible agents; within its own narrow limits it is as 
violently destructive as dynamite. Take a 10-inch 
shell of steel and fill it with water; and the ice will 
break that shell as if it were an eggshell. Every cliff 
and every exposed mass of rock in every cold coun- 
try is being broken up as the ordinary changes of the 
air are doing in a desert without the help of water at 
all. In this way the whole mass of rock is gradually 
being worn down. The first effect is to wear it out 
along certain lines,—to give us, at a certain stage of 
maturity of topography, the extreme of relief, or differ- 
ence of level or elevation. 


DISCONTENT AND TAXES IN GERMANY. 
New York Tribune. 
GERMANY, with all her progress, is wretchedly poor. 
With one of the greatest armies in the world and with 
commerce whitening—or blackening—every sea, her 
people are grovelling in abject poverty. The facts in 
the case are actually startling. In England the line 
of exemption from income tax is drawn at $800. In 
Prussia it is drawn at $225. One would think that 
would leave all except paupers subject to taxation. 
On the contrary, it taxes only 8.46 per cent. of the 
people. No less than 91.54 per cent. of the people of 
Prussia, then, have to live on incomes of less than 
225 for each family! That is a picture of poverty 
literally appalling. Only one person in 550 has an in- 
come of more than $2,375, and in a total population 
of 32,000,000 only 37,000 have incomes of more than 
$7,625 each. That there are no more large or me- 
dium incomes is significant, but that more than 29,- 
000,000 out of 32,000,000 people should be living on 
incomes of less than 62 cents a day, such an income 
generally having to suffice for a whole family, is the 
blackest picture of German social economy that any 
enemy of the Fatherland could wish to draw. 
A generation ago matters were not as bad as they 

are now. Or, if they were, the people had not yet 
been waked to a realization of the fact, and they had 
no one in particular to blame for it. But Germany is 
now wide awake. The people know and feel how 
wretchedly poor they are. Rightly or wrongly, they 
blame the Government for it. Some demand more 
aid from the Government, in tariff protection and 
bounties. Others clamor for free trade, which may 
not increase their incomes, but would, they imagine, 
lessen their expenses. Others see in the vast expen- 
ditures for army and navy the source of all their woes. 
And others, weary of the problem, seek to escape it 
| by expatriation. There is a desperate chance that for- 
eign war, or at least colonial conquests, may for a 
time allay the rising discontent. But that will be an 
| anodyne for the pain, not a remedy for the disease. 


SOME one offers a bit of advice for which most of us might 
find daily application : ‘‘ Never be guilty of the folly of neglect- 
ing to do little because you cannot do everything."’ 
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PHILADELPHIA IN 1774. 
Senator H. C. Lodge, in Scribner's Magazine 
Ix 1774 Philadelphia was the largest town in the 
A istimates of the population, 
which are all we have, differ widely, but it was prob- 


\merican Colonies. 
ably not far from 30,000. A single city now has a 
larger population than all the colonies possessed in 
1774, and there are in the United States to-day 104 
cities and towns of over 30,000 inhabitants. Figures 
alone, however, cannot express the difference between 
those days and our own. Now a town of 30,000 peo- 
ple is reached by railroads and telegraphs. It is in 
close touch with all the rest of the world. Business 
brings strangers to it constantly, who come like shad- 
ows and so depart, unnoticed, except by those with 
whom they are immediately concerned. It was not so 
in 1774, not even in Philadelphia, which was as nearly 
as possible the central point of the colonies as well as 
the most populous city. Thanks to the energy and 
genius of Franklin, Philadelphia was paved, lighted, 
and ordered in a way almost unknown in any other 
town of that period. It was well built and thriving. 
Business was active and the people were thrifty and 
prosperous, and lived well. 

Yet, despite all these good qualities we must make 
an effort of the imagination to realize how quietly and 
slowly life moved then in comparison to the pace of 
to-day. There in Philadelphia was the centre of the 
postal system of the continent, and the recently estab- 
lished mail coach called the “ Flying Machine,” not in 
jest but in praise, performed the journey to New York 
in the hitherto unequalled time of two days. Another 
mail at longer intervals crept more slowly to the 
South. Vessels of the coastwise traffic, or from be- 
yond the seas, came into port at uncertain times, and 
after long and still more uncertain voyages. The daily 
round of life was so regular and so quiet that any inci- 
dent or any novelty drew interest and attention in a 
way which would now be impossible. 


WATER IN TYPHOID FEVER. 

Tue Bacteriological Review commends the practice of 
water-drinking in typhoid fever, the importance of 
subjecting the tissues to an internal bath having, it 
appears, been brought prominently to the notice of 
the profession by M. Debove of Paris, believed by 
some to have been the first to systematize such a mode 
of treatment. The practice of that eminent physician 
consists, in fact, almost exclusively of water-drinking, 
his requirement being that the patient take from five 
to six quarts of water daily, this amounting to some 
eight ounces every hour. If the patient subsists 
chiefly upon a diet of thin gruel, fruit juices, or skim- 
med milk, the amount of liquid thus taken is to be 
subtracted from the quantity of water. The import- 
ant thing is to get into the system and out of it a 
sufficient amount of water to prevent the accumulation 
of ptomaines and toxins within the body. Copious 
water-drinking does not weaken the heart, but 
encourages its action by maintaining the volume of 
blood. It also adds to the action of the liver, the 
kidneys, and the skin ; and by promoting evaporation 
from the skin it lowers the temperature. 


DIVORCE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Ix England, 353 divorces were granted in the yea: 
1895 on the application of husbands, and only 220.01 
the application of wives. An English paper is moved 
by these figures to remark: “It seems as though 
woman is at heart a rake, and as an entity mor 
immoral than man.’”” In America, where about two 
thirds of the divorces are granted on account of un- 


faithfulness or other misconduct on the part of 


husbands, the anti-woman party complain that women 
are chiefly to blame for ‘‘the divorce evil,’’ because 
more women than men apply for divorces. In Eng- 
land, where more men apply than women, the anti- 
woman party draw the astonishing inference that 
Wives are more often unfaithful than husbands. The 
simple fact is that, under English law, unfaithfulness 
on the part of the wife entitles the husband to a 
divorce, but unfaithfulness on the part of the husband 
does not entitle the wife to one unless extreme cruelty 
can be proved in addition. This inequality in the law 
is quite sufficienteof itself to explain the disparity in 
the number of divorces granted to husbands and 


WOMEN WORKERS IN ITALY. 

Susan Nichols Carter, in Scribner's Magazine. 
A GREAT deal has been said and felt about the women 
of the lower classes working in the fields, and of the 
hard manual labor they are called to perform. In the 


light of the ideas that women should be delicate and 


| refined physically, doubtless the broad backs, hard 
muscles, and heavy, knotted frames of peasants we see 


appear discordant and unseemly. Fisherwomen at 
Dieppe or Whitby, we know, and along-shore every- 
where, hold their own against town councils when 
they dictate the policy of town governments. In mo- 
ments of danger, when the signal-gun summons the 


| populace to scenes of danger, then these women, the 


wives and mothers of the fishermen, man the lifeboats 
and breast the waves, going to the rescue of their rela- 
tives in distress. Yet these fierce, strong women 
scarcely fill the modern idea of what womanhood 
should be. 

Now, however, very recently, when it is the fad 
that women should be athletic, broad-shouldered, and 
deep-lunged, to say nothing of the wider education of 
our high-bred and healthy modern girls, the question 


| arises among the observant, why working in fields or 


carrying burdens is, after all, such a hardship and 
degradation to the peasant woman more than to the 


| peasant man? Too much labor and great toil doubt- 


less break down and age both sexes. 
But Disraeli spoke of women as of the gentler, if 
not the weaker, sex; and when, in Monte Sacro, I saw 


| women swinging the scythe with broad swathes, or 


cutting the sweet hay on the mountain-sides with their 
sickles, and then filling up tall, pannier-like straw bas- 
kets, which they bore away on their shoulders filled 
with fragrant grass for the cattle, I asked myself if, 
after all, in their present civilization, these women of 
Varallo-Sesia, at least, could be better or more health- 
ily employed. They sang as they worked, and bright 
and bronzed cheeks spoke of healthy toil. 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. 


AN interesting movement is in progress among the Polish Cath- 
olics in Chicago, Buffalo, and some other cities. It has devel- 
oped a definite withdrawal from the Roman authority, and a 
priest of Chicago, Kozlowski, has been made a bishop, by 
the ‘‘Old Catholic’’ bishops in Europe. The ceremony, 
called ‘‘ consecration,’’ took place at Berne, Switzerland, on 
the 21st of Eleventh month last, and the new bishop, return- 
ing to this country, will have charge of some eight churches, 
representing about 30,000 people. Three of the churches are 
in Chicago, and two in Cleveland. 

The Polish Catholics have long been restive under the 
strict control of the Papal authority. They particularly dis- 
like the denial of all congregational right of government, 
ownership of property, etc. It is probable the new movement 
will spread somewhat, though if confined to Catholics of Polish 
origin it cannot be very extensive. 

Rurus M. Jones, of the American Friend, sends to the 
Independent, N. Y., a statement of the number of Friends in 
the ‘‘Orthodox’’ body, in America, including Philadelphia 
(4th and Arch Sts.) Yearly Meeting. He states the number 
as follows : 

Yearly Meetings. 
Ohio 
New York . 
California . 
North Carolina 
New England 
Oregon 


Members. Ministers. 
5,256 103 
3,845 68 
1,432 32 
5,497 59 
4,496 
1,527 29 

. 19,377 215 

. 15,604 
5,195 57 

+ 13,653 

. 11,120 183 
1,126 2 
4,450 

483 


Indiana . 

Western 
Wilmington . 
Kansas . 

Iowa . 

Baltimore . 
Philadelphia 
Friends in Arkansas 


90,921 


1,035 
400 


Canada Yearly Meeting . 
Friends in Mexico 
Total in America . - 92,356 1,32 

The total of membership was stated by Rufus M. Jones, 
last year, to be go, 436. 
1,920. 


This would show a gain in 1896 of 


In America the influence of women is everywhere felt. 
Even the most conservative religious bodies are obliged to 
reckon with it. Remembering the subordinate position of 
woman in the Jewish system, and their separation even in the 
synagogues, it is interesting to note a paragraph that Rabbi 
Kalisch, of Richmond, Va., regards the new National Council 
of Jewish Women as ‘‘one of the most potent and hopeful 


factors’’ in preserving and promoting the religion of Israel. 


Dr. SULLIVAN of the Ethical Church, London, says: 
‘*The basis of religion is being shifted from faith in the 
incomprehensible to enthusiastic devotion to the moral ideal."’ 
Upon this the Christian Register, (Unitarian, Boston), pro- 
poses to amend by making the word ‘‘ basis’’ read ‘‘ empha- 
sis,’ and adds: ‘‘Is not the moral ideal itself left baseless 
without ‘faith in the incomprehensible’? Is not existence it- 


self grounded in mystery? Who can trace the origin of his 
inner aspirations ?"’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE finances of the national government have assumed a 
more favorable aspect. The Treasury receipts last month 
were $59,646,698, and the expenditures $27,634,092. The 
receipts and expenditures for December include $31,715,204 
received during the month from sales of Union Pacific Rail- 
road, $900,000 paid out to secure bid on Kansas Pacific and 
$517,428 interest paid on Pacific Railroad subsidy bonds not 
due until January. Excluding these items the receipts 
amount to $27,931,494 and expenditures $26,216,663, leaving 
a surplus for the month of $1,714,831. 


DR. SHELDON JACKSON, the missionary and agent of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education in Alaska, sailed for Europe, on 
the 25th ult., with power from the United States War Depart- 
ment to purchase 500 reindeer, with their harness and sleds, 
and to hire fifty Lapland drivers who will be accompanied by 
their families. The reindeer and sleds will be used to for- 
ward supplies to the Yukon Valley. A despatch from Lon- 
don, on the 3d inst., says several steamers have been offered 
there (for hire) to transport the reindeer. 


THE transfer of the government of the cities composing 
‘‘ Greater New York”’ to the new municipality took place on 
the 1st inst., and the new Mayor, Van Wyck, entered upon 
his duties. He immediately removed practically all the 
officials who are subject to his power of removal, and ap- 
pointed new men of the Tammany Hall Democracy, or 
Republicans who are followers of Senator Platt. The Demo- 
crats, it is commonly asserted, were the selections of Richard 


Croker, the Tammany ‘‘boss.'’ This action was anticipated. 


AT London, Ontario, on the evening of the 3d inst., a 
shocking accident occurred, by which many lives were lost. 
A crowd of people, perhaps 2,000 had gathered into the City 
Hall, at the close of a warmly contested municipal election, 
when part of the floor gave way. A dispatch at 1 p. m. on the 
4th says that thirty dead bodies had then been taken from the 
wreck, while of the many injured it was probable some would 
not recover. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the opening of Girard College, 
Philadelphia, was celebrated on the 3d inst., with addresses, 
etc. Speaker Thomas B. Reed, of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, delivered an address, and the other speakers 
included Marriott Brosius, M. C., of the Lancaster district of 
this State. The College was established by Stephen Girard, 
a rich merchant of Philadelphia, who died 1831, and left his 
estate mainly for this purpose. It is for the free maintenance 
and education of white orphan boys. The endowment fund, 
originally $5,000,000, is now $26,000,000. 
1,500 pupils, and 
institution. 


There are now 


about 4,500 have passed through the 


THE work-people in the cotton mills of Fall River yielded 
to the reduction of wages proposed on the 3d inst. At New 


Bedford, a dispatch says, the weavers and spinners propose to 
strike, and will try to secure the co-operation of the Fall River 


operatives. Notice was given on the 3d of a reduction in 
wages in the cotton mills in Biddeford, Auburn, and Lewiston, 
Maine. The reduction will be general in all the cotton mills 
of New England. The price of plain cotton goods, ‘‘ sheet- 


ing,’’ etc., has fallen to the lowest point ever reached. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


For several years the city of Cambridge, Mass., has not had 
an open saloon. Even those who are not total abstainers 
have united in abating the grog-shop as a public nuisance. 
This no-license policy has been secured and maintained 
largely by the co-operation of the clergy of all the Protestant 


churches and of four out of all the five Roman Catholic 
churches. 


—The following statement is a curious commentary on the 
alleged high average of education in Germany. A Prussian 
officer in the German army has been in the habit of question- 
ing raw recruits on simple matters of national history. Here 
are a few replies to his question, Who is Bismarck ?: ‘‘ Bis- 
marck was Emperor of the French.’ ‘‘ Bismarck is dead.’’ 
‘* Bismarck is a pensioner and lives in Paris.’’ ‘‘ Bismarck 
took part in the campaign of 1870, and received a medal for 
good conduct.’ ‘‘ Bismarck descends from the Hohenzollern, 
and was born on April 1.'’ Of sixty-six recruits whom the 
officer had to instruct twenty-one had never in their life heard 
the name of the ‘‘ Iron-Chancellor."’ 


—F. Marion Crawford, the author, who has resided mostly 
in Italy for many years, is lecturing in this country. At Bos- 
ton, in a reported lecture, he said that as many tongues have 
built up the English language to what it is, so ‘‘ we, too, are 
made up of many elements of which the many-sided Anglo- 
Saxon is but the first." He thought that out of the 
great mixture, ‘‘something is coming which is to be not 
only strong but beautful and noble, something of which we 
are already more than half conscious . . . I mean a civlliza- 
tion, a literature, an art, broader in purpose and deeper in 
meaning than all that has gone before."’ 


—The Union Signal says: ‘‘In round numbers 7,000 
women and 3,000 men went as delegates to the Christian 
Endeavor Convention—outside of California, which had 2,000 
delegates. Among these were many brilliant speakers, but 
the brethren crowded to the front and took up all the time. 
They also filled up all the offices, though it is perfectly well 
known that women do at least two-thirds of the Christian 
Endeavor work at home."’ 


—Temperance people in England are noting with much 
gratification the fact that the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Temple, has dispensed with the use of wines at 
Lambeth Palace, where during all episcopal regimes since the 
Reformation such refreshments have been habitually served. 


NOTICES. 
*.* The Sub-Committee on Temper- 


ance and Tobacco of the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly 


ing appointments : 
First MONTH, 


1808 : 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly 
Visiting Committee has made the follow- | 


—The American Dittany (Cuni/a Mariana) is so generally 
in use among he poorer classes in some parts of the South as 
an herb drink that to many negroes the word ‘‘tea’’ mean; 
only ‘‘dit'ny tea ;"’ and the story is told of a thirsty Eng. 
lishman in the North Carolina mountains who gladly accepted 
a cup of ‘‘tea’’ from an old colored woman and then, be. 
wildered at its unfamiliar taste, exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you call this 
tea? Whatisit?’’ The prompt answer came: Yes, chile 
dat’s fea. Some folks make deirs ob horsemint, but I alway 
make mine ob dit'ny.’’ 


—American tree planters find no difficulty in moving large 
trees. Trees up to three feet in circumference, are frequent); 
moved, and generally with great success. The Gardeners 
Chronicle reports the removal of a large Purple Beech, which 
was 40 feet high and 6 feet 3 inches in girth at 4 feet from the 
ground. The tree was moved in 1880, and is still growing 
vigorously. Our friends Isaac Hicks and Son, at Westbury 
Long Island, have, we think, made something of a specialty 
of this business. 


—The Italian correspondent of the New York Odserver 
gives an account of the fifteenth Roman Catholic Congress, 
held in Milan last September : ‘‘All the speeches made at this 
congress were first submitted to the criticisms of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, thus preventing dissensions among the mem- 
bers from being manifested.’’ This is an effectual way to se- 
cure unity. 


—Dr. S. Amelia Barnett, one of the oldest women physi- 
cians of New York city, died on the 26th ult. She had almost 
completed her eighty-fourth year, and up to a few weeks ago 
had been in good health. She was born in Newark and was 
a graduate of the Women’s Medical College of New York 
She was a professor in the College for several years. 


—Currants may be pruned during the winter, Meehans’ 
Monthly says. Red and white varieties should be thinned of 
young, weak wood which does not fruit. 


MAN is not God, but hath God's end to serve, 
A master to obey, a course to take, 
Somewhat to cast off, somewhat to become! 
Grant this, then man must pass from old to new, 
From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 
From what once seemed good to what now proves best, 
How could man have progression otherwise ? 
— Browning. 
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There is “but one sie 
| make of lamp-chimneys — 
| Macbeth—and your dealer 


A 


Meeting of Friends will meet in Room No. 
1, 15th and Race Sts., 

















enth-day, First month 15, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 
JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
138 S. 4th St., Phila. } Clerks. 
Anna K. Way. ) 





,* First-day evening meetings (Phila- 
delphia) are held this month at 15th and 


First month 30, when it is at 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, West Philadelphia. 
It is very desirable that our members 
should be in attendance regularly. 





*.* Quarterly meetings in First month 
occur as follows : 


17. Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 

25. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
27. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 

29. Westbury, New York City. 


Scipio, North Street, New York. 
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Philadelphia, Sev- | 


Race streets, at 7.30 o'clock, excepting | 


16. West Philadelphia, at 11 o'clock. 

30. Reading, at 10.30°0'clock. 
CHARLES E. THOMAS, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


knows it. 


| 
You want the Index. 
a Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








*.* The Visiting Committee of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting have arranged for 
meetings during First month, as follows : 

9g. Oxford and Gunpowder. 

16. Fawn Grove and Sandy Spring. 

23. Goose Creek and West Nottingham. 

30. Washington. 

JoHN J. CORNELL, 


TRADE MARK Cw 
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Prevente and relieves Conctige 
izing, nutritious Fa 
riddle Cakes, etc. 


Gen Pamphlet end SampiF 
urope. Pamphlet an aa r 
writeto Farwell & ‘Sia Ww 


Chairman. 





j 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


Flouse and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH S17 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- HENRY C. ELLIS, 


ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting at 

| the Friends’ meeting house, Mansfield, N. J., 

| on First-day, First month 16, at 2 30 p m. 
Amanda Deyo, of Fhiladelphia, expects to | 

be there to address the meeting on the subject 

| of ** Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

All are cordially invited. 

FRANKLIN S 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


Carpenters, Bur_pers, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Sheaff St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 W. allace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





. ZELLEY, Clerk. 
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Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended « 





Friends’ Intelligencer 
Established 1844 
PHILADELPHIA 


Y Neges is no value to the Advertiser 
comparable with that given him by 
the clean, honest, small-page, completely- 
read Weekly or Monthly. One thousand 
copies of this are worth to him five, or 
even ten, thousand copies of poor-paper, 
ill-printed, inky, glanced-over-and-thrown.- 
aside daily chronicles of crime, and sinks of 
sensation. 


If an advertiser can get twenty good 
Weeklies or Monthlies to make him a list 
with 100,000 circulation, he has value sev- 
eral times as great as if he used ordinary 
dailies of that aggregate circulation, and he 
is abundantly repaid for any extra trouble 
in making up his list. He can afford to pay 
for it $2, or even more, per line, per thou- 
sand, better than he can pay the ordinary 
dailies $1 per line, per thousand,—provided, 
of course, the articles he advertises have 
real value. 

For local trade, the daily papers of cities 
and towns are natural and appropriate me- 
diums. Nobody questions it. But for all 
articles of general sale, whose life is in the 
interested attention and confidence of the 
general public,—articles which need to be 
brought before the eye of good buyers, and 
kept there,—the weeklies and the monthlies 
are the mediums of value, for it is they that 
are looked at carefully, intelligently, and 
respectfully, in the homes of the people. 
These are not “ left on the train,” nor used 
for kindling. They are read, they are saved, 
they are “‘ passed on.” 
because every copy is read. The percentage 
of waste in them is as | to 10 in perishable 
dailies. 


Every copy counts, 


As time passes, these facts are more and 
more perceived. The good Weekly is gain- 
ing ground. The monthlies are multiplying, 
and never carried so many pages of high. 
class advertising as now. People tire of 
enormous daily sheets, filled with perishable 
matter. They appreciate having the truth 
once a week, rather than seven different 
versions of it, seven times a week. 

There will, therefore, be an increasing 
number of readers of weekly journals. 
They will read with intelligence, with dis- 
crimation. They will observe the advertise- 
ments. An advertisement entitled to their 
confidence will secure their trade. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
. 1318 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock. 


No 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND ce O AL FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 





Just Received from England 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea Can- 
nisters in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 


If four of them are ordered to the same address 
we will pay the expressage. 


WILLIAM $. INGRAM, 3t North Second Street, 
PHIL -AD’ A, PA. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW BOOKLETS. 
Among the Rushes. 
What is the World. 
Not Changed but Glorified. 
Above are uniform with 
Peter Noddy. 
Tommy’s Friend. 
The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Darkness. 
My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 
Making ten in the set. Price, 5 cents each ; 
full set 45 cents. 


FRIEND’S BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


212 
The Right Shoe 


for you is the Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


- Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, | 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 





‘MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. 
Eighth Street, Philac jelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Office 603 North 
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The Great 


J anuary Sales 


—long a fixed annual feature 
of these stores—are now in pro- 


gress. Never such good op- 
portunity to make a dcllar do 
extra well than the present : 


January Sale of Jackets, Capes, and Furs. 
January Sale of Gowns, Skirts, and Waists. 
January Sale of Muslin Underwear. 
January Sale of Choicest Books. 


6,000 50 and 75 cent Books at 15 
cents each. 
10,000 75 cent and $1.00 Books at 
25 cents each. 
10,000 $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 Books 
at 40 cents each. 
5,000 $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00 Books 
at 50 cents each. 


January Sale of Table Linens. 
January Sale of Winter Underwear. 
January Sale of Colored Dress Goods. 
January Sale of Black Dress Goods. 
January Sale of Silks and Velvets. 


Remnants of Silks, Black and 
Colored Dress Goods in desirable 
lengths, much under price. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘C.’’ 
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tv FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 








Absolutely Pure 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 





Eastern Nebraska Investments. 


Long or Short Time. 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
With perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, Wa. Wensster, 
President Cashier. 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ....-+..2. $500,000.00 
CAPITAL (paidin), «2. ee ec ees 250,000.00 
OS ee ee 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,. . 25,502.95 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. | 
JOHN F. LEWIS, lice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas 

WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 


Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, } 
J]. Bolton Winpenny, 

Elwood Becker, j 

Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin S. Dixon, 
ohn F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
“homas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 

Howard L. Haines. 


j 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 

S. Davis Page, 





Hanscom Bros.., |3!i Market St., 


ell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
ssu perior to any coffee obtanable. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


Royal Reading Route 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, et: 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
ea . . {Wm.H Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
Sutin COG Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. , 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are neat separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FoRMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PurELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | bot A a D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE FR? U ST CO 
ANNUITY AND I ® 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


Cares for Real Estate. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 


Y ° J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sohecstor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t. 
WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Departmeat. 

MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MceFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. | PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, PERSONALLY- 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. CONDUCTED TOURS 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE qegneseey 
Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


CALIFORNIA 


8, $335, including all expenses for 18 days 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | J*™™Y & $335 through Californie. ewe 


January 27, $310. February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour,) 
$335. March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | J9™4FY 25, February 8, February 22, March 8. Rate, $48. 





EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Ja. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





IN THE WORLD. 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | Ajso Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | and Richmond. 
IN INTERIOR PEN? d full information apply to Ticket 


sEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General 
d Street Station, Philadelphia. 


N, J. R. WOOD, 
ager. Gen’! Pass. Agent 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOKS, 


140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 














ATLANTIC . CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
cp . - ». 
= re-opened 


| 
; | Ninth Mont 271TH, 1897. 
GEORGE B. COCK, 


Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
being particularly desired to do so. 

The rooms are Tesigned to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTERS. 


39-56-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 








